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Rondeau. 


“WHERE AVON FLOWS.” 


aca HERE Avon flows I soon forget 
Kita. All worldly troubles that beset 
This hurried life. ’Tis there I greet 
The deathless bard, and at his feet 
Find solace from annoy and fret ! 





There where the murm’ring rivulet 

Sings thro’ cool meadows songs unset, 

I list to Shakespeare’s wisdom sweet 
Where Avon flows ! 








*T was there he wrote, and there he set 
His seal on Time. The wondrous debt 
Can ne’er be paid! His heart will beat 
‘For aye. Death cannot chill its heat 
Or warp his spirit, hovering yet 

Where Avon flows ! 


Otway THORPE. 
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The Policy of our Leading Managers. 





| Y dear sir, what in Heaven’s name do you mean 
by ‘the policy ’ of our leading managers? When 
on earth has the majority of them manifested 
the slightest tendency towards any such thing ? 
Has the secret so jealously guarded by these 
great ones, the secret hidden from Messrs. Scott 
and Archer, been at length revealed to you? 
Are you the depository of this dread apocalypse ? 
If so, when, where, and under what circumstances was your 
initiation into these mysteries conducted ?”’ 

Thus the irreverent, as they read the title of this article, and 
while the ribald will thus scoff, the judicious will smile the smile 
of sucerior wisdom and maintain an attitude of unexpectant 
reserve. But from practically every quarter the same reply will be 
returned: a general Ex nihilo nihil fit will be heard, and with 
the devotees of the culinary art we shall be told, ‘‘ First catch 
your hare, then you can cook it?” Or, to translate, ‘‘ Time 
enough to discuss our leading managers’ policy when you have 
discovered that they have got one.” 

And in truth there is much to be said for this pessimistic 
point of view. For in pursuing this adventurous quest we move 
throughout in an atmosphere of Cimmerian gloom. Some faint 
glimmerings of light, however, seem to show through the 
darkness. One of the few signs of an adherence to any 
definite line of policy on the part of our managers may be dis- 
covered in the close relations many of them maintain, or have 
maintained, with leading dramatists of the day. We needn’t go 
so far back as Mr. Gilbert to illustrate our point. Look at Mr. 
Pinero’s case. Saving for ‘‘ Lords and Commons,” his more impor- 
tant plays have been produced either at the Court Theatre or some 
house managed by Mr. Hare. Generally speaking—though this 
rule, like any other, has its exceptions—his farces have seen the 
light at the Court, and his serious plays at the St. James’s or 
Garrick. This is apart from Mr. Terry’s employment of Mr. 
Pinero, who has provided our quaintest comedian with “In 
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Chancery,” ‘‘ Sweet Lavender,” ‘‘ The Times,” and (in a revival) 
“The Magistrate.” As a: further example of this custom 


of writing plays more or less to order we have Mr. Buchanan, 
with a whole series of costume plays for the Vaudeville to be 


placed to his credit, and Mr. Grundy, dramatic tailor extra- 
ordinary to Mr. John Hare. 

Fortunately, Mr. Pinero has at last got out of the groove, and 
with the rejection of ‘‘ Mrs. Tanqueray’’ by Mr. Hare, «nd its 
production by Mr. Alexander, our leading dramatist has struck 
out into new paths. It now only remains for Mr. Pinero to 
write a play for the Haymarket, but I fear this is about as 
unlikely a contingency as the production of a play of Mr. H. A. 
Jones at the Garrick. Certainly this close connection between 
author and manager is a bad thing, it hampers and fetters both 
parties alike. Our playwrights are so long before they can escape 
from the rut. Take the instance of Mr. Jones, a dramatist who 
has madethe n:ost desperate strugglesforliberty. Even the author 
of “‘ The Tempter,” who has written three plays for Mr. Barrett, 
three for Mr. Tree, two for Mr. Willard, and two for Mr. Thorne— 
even Mr. Jones, who has lately entered the sacred portals of the 
Criterion, and is promised admittance at the St. James’s, is still, 
as I have said, a stranger to the Garrick. 

Of the evils of this system I need say little more. They 
are too glaring for comment. An author gets the measure of his 
actor and writes for him, then when he accepts other commis- 
sions and goes further afield, the unfortunate actor-manager 
suffers. Either he undergoes a temporary eclipse and suffers 
the fate of Mr. Edward Terry and Mrs. John Wood, or, like Mr. 
Barrett and Mr. Thorne, he disappears below the London horizon. 
I have spoken of one feature common to most London manage- 
ments—policy it hardly deserves to be styled. NowI come to 
another question—the attitude of our leading managers towards 
the advanced movement in dramatic art. In general there is 
little to be said on this point, save to chronicle a remarkable 
practical agreement. The chief theatrical lessees are essentially © 
conservative, alike in their choice of plays and the views they 
hold of a play’s mission. They cling to the beggarly idea that a 
play should “‘ amuse,” they scout the notion of its discussing 
questions of social science (‘‘ moral sewerage,” if you like, Mr. 
Buchanan! Why not?) Circumstances may force them to 
move with the times, and to move a good deal faster than 
they care to, but any progress promoted by them will certainly 
be due to compulsion rather than conviction. 

And now that we have reached this point in our investigations, 
it will be perhaps better to change the mode ofinquiry. In cases 
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of this kind the inductive is a better method to employ than the 
deductive. Truths are best arrived at and conclusions best drawn 
by an examination of separate individual cases. “‘ Palmam qut 
meruit ferat ’’—(all apologies to Mr. Walkley for trespassing on his 
preserves)—first place undoubtedly to Mr. Tree, one of the few 
managers of the day who has any ideas and initiative of his own- 
“To the Haymarket,” says the genius of ‘“‘ The Spirit Lamp,” 
“people seem to come in a proper mood. Mr. Tree is an artist 
who has succeeded in creating in his audience the temperament 
to which art appeals.” Perhaps ‘“‘ The ‘ Wilde’ is too much with 
us late and soon;” but there is a grain of truth in what the 
decadent poet says of his friend the decadent manager. Cer- 
tainly if a play were merely to be regarded as a medium for the 
display of the actor’s virtuosity, Mr. Tree’s artistic efforts would 
invariably be credited with a measure of success. But this is 
not the sole point of view. So, granting Mr. Tree’s enterprise in 
the production of “Beau Austin,” ‘““A Woman of No Import- 
ance,’ and “‘An Enemy of the People,” there yet remain for 
consideration ‘‘ A Man’s Shadow,” “The Dancing Girl,” &c. 
Surely the taste that had to be educated up to the appreciation 
of such works as these—none out of place at the Adelphi—must 
have had a large leaven of original artistic sin. No, in matters — 
of stage decoration and ensemble Mr. Tree’s claims as an artist 
will be readily acknowledged, but that he merits equal praise in 
respect of the plays he has produced at the Haymarket cannot 
so readily be allowed. 

True, Mr. Tree is no reactionary like Mr. Hare; true, also, 
that he is if anything rather a friend than an enemy of the 
liberal movement in dramatic art. But if he be a friend, he is 
something of a fair-weather friend. He has coquetted with the 
movement rather than definitely thrown in his lot with it; he 
has made capital (in every sense, I hope) out of it, rather than 
helped it forward. That the Haymarket lessee is the foremost 
London manager of the day, is a truth almost too axiomatic to 
possess any significance ; for with Mr. Irving given up to clas- 
sicalism or pseudo-classicalism, and Messrs. Hare and Alexander 
more or less—the former “more,” the latter ‘less ’"—devotees of 
the doctrine of laissez-faire, the leadership of the English stage is 
easily secured by any manager with a particle of enterprise. Mr. 
Tree must make his choice between the sheep and the goats, must 
run some risk for the purposes of art before he can claim to be 
anything more than an unprejudiced, liberal-minded mau 
of business. That he should have let his ‘“‘ Monday Nights” 
collapse shows more eloquently than anything else could that 
artistic considerations do not solely direct his policy. Looking 
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at matters from a less ambitious point of view, Mr. Tree deserves 
emphatic praise for two or three signal services rendered by him 
to theatrical art. He has led the way in depressing the obnoxious 
star system so long prevalent on our stage. The Bancrofts did 
much to encourage ensemble. Mr. Tree has done more, and 
has gradually gathered round him at his theatre a company 
superior to any in London. Moreover, in casting a play, Mr. 
Tree’s policy is tinged with no vulgar egotism. He does not 
take all the plums for himself and his. Of course, his claims 
are paramount, but that does not prevent him giving his leading 
man a good part. Save in “A Woman of No Importance,” 
‘“‘ Hamlet,” and “The Charlatan ”’—the first-named the most 
superbly-cast play of medern times—Mr. Fred Terry has always 
had as good a part as his manager; while in ‘‘ Called Back,” 
“‘ Hypatia,” ‘‘ Peril,” and ‘The Tempter,” he has played the 
lead. : 

Of Mr. Tree’s services in encouraging new authors I need not 
speak at any length. True, he has introduced more new blood 
into the dramaturgical body than any other contemporary 
manager ; but this is not saying much, and unless we raise 
necessity to the level of a virtue we must be sparing in our 
praises of Mr. Tree on this account. 

Nor, indeed, has the Haymarket manager done much to make 
“the young idea shoot.” Still one or two young actors may be 
mentioned who have bettered their position while under Mr. 
Tree. Such are Mr. Webster Lawson, Mr. Harwood, Mr. 
Hallard, and Mr. Holman Clark. 

What Mr. Tree may be emphatically thanked for, especially 
by patrons of “the popular parts of the house,’ are 
his strenuous endeavours to raise the standard of the curtain- 
raiser. He has appeared in one himself (‘‘ Gringoire”’), Mrs. Tree 
has acted a pretty page in another (‘‘ Le Passant’”), Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Terry have appeared in a third (‘‘ Comedy and Tragedy’’), 
while the merits of Mr. Zangwill’s caustic if slightly vulgar “‘ Six 
Persons” are too obvious for discussion. Mr. Tree’s pioneer 
work in a track where “the elder race has halted’’ merits cordial 
recognition. 

Another feature of Mr. Tree’s management has been its 
infinite variety ’—variety in the selection of plays, variety 
in the manager’s choice of parts for himself, and finally variety in, 
or rather the variation of, the feminine lead. At the Haymarket 
we have been freed from the boredom consequent on seeing the 
same leading lady season after season. Miss Julia Neilson has 
filled the recognised position, but this last year she has shared 
the lead with Mrs. Tree and Miss Olga Brandon, and relinquished 
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it in favour of Mrs. Beere and Mrs. Tree. This is as it should 
be, and Mr. Tree deserves the thanks of the public for his 
determined efforts to minimise the harm wrought by that 
necessary evil—the permanent leading lady. 

From Mr. Tree to Mr. Hare is a jump indeed. It is to pass 
from an enthusiast for his art, from the hardest working 
manager of the day, to a very prince of indifferentism and 
laissez faire. Let us look at facts. It would be unfair to make 
1893 our criterion, for last season Mr. Tree was unusually busy. 

Let us take the five years from the beginning of 1889 to the 
close of 1893. We shall then find that during this period Mr. Hare 
has only six parts to his credit to Mr. Tree’s fourteen, and that 
while the former manager produced only four original plays, Mr. 
Tree at the Haymarket brought out eight. And Mr. Hare, despite 
the impending production of Miss Fletcher’s new piece, believes 
as little in encouraging new authors as he does in bringing out 
new plays cr exposing himself to the danger of overwork. He 
has no faith in the ‘“ new criticism” or the “‘ new drama.” 
“Looking Backward” is his motto: he sticks to Pinero and 
Grundy (all praise to him!), revives old Bancroftian successes, 
and in the last decade of the nineteenth century has produced anew 
teacup-and-saucer comedy and revived two fine old crusted ones. 
Of course there is nothing really surprising in this, for the nine 
years of the Hare and Kendal management at the St. James’s 
were on the whole a singularly barren period in the history of 
our stage. Still there were some people who thought that, once 
his own master, in a theatre of which he was sole lessee, some 
progress might be looked for. New plays were to be produced ; a 
new departure on the part of Mr. Hare, both as manager and 
actor, was to be inaugurated. But soon, alas! it was seen that 
the Garrick chief was wedded to the old traditions. In a 
theatre absolutely his own, with leading dramatists ready to 
write to his requirements, he forebore to take his fate in his 
hands, and boldly challenge playgoers’ opinions in leading 
parts. Fearful, perhaps, of his own powers as an actor, and 
naturally fonder of management than of acting, Mr. Hare 
conceived instead a magnificent scheme for establishing in his 
new home a kind of Comédie Anglaise. Big with this great 
conception, the Garrick manager, with a pardonable blare of 
trumpets, announced the engagements of Mr. Willard and Mr. 
Forbes Robertson, of Miss Kate Rorke and Mrs. Bernard 
Beere! But, alas for human hopes! the imposing edifice reared 
in Mr. Hare’s imagination proved after all a mere house of cards. 
Before the theatre was even opened, Mr. Willard had seceded, 
Mrs. Beere played only in “‘ La Tosca;” and for the rest, 
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partly because Mr. Hare had not the plays ready, partly because 
of —— counsels caused by the actor-manager’s success as a 

“‘ star’ in ‘‘ The Spectacles,” the mighty scheme dwindled to a 
shadow a faded out of sight. 

In truth Mr. Hare’s policy at the Garrick has been character- 
ized by the same faults as marred his management of the 
St. James’s—lack of enterprise and lack of foresight. He has not 
had the—what ? industry or courage ?—to run himself, and he 
has not had the—what? shrewdness or faith?—to run Mr. 
Forbes Robertson. The consequences have been disastrous for 
all concerned. Mr. Hare himself—whose career as a “star” 
began only with ‘‘ Mamma” has, during the past five years, 
added to his repertoire only ‘“‘ A Pair of Spectacles” and 
‘*A Fool’s Paradise.” Mr. Forbes Robertson has been still more 
unfortunate. He has had not half as many parts as Mr. Fred 
Terry, and the few new parts he has created have given him little 
opportunity. His history for the last five years is, for all prac- 
tical purposes, ‘‘ writ in water.” It includes three years (1890-92) 
of absolute stagnation—begins with ‘‘ The Profligate”’ and ends 
with ‘‘ La Tosca.” 

It is a curious circumstance that, in spite of the frequent 
absence of Mr. Hare’s name from the Garrick bill, in spite, too, 
of the practical effacement of Mr. Robertson, the Garrick 
manager should have done so little for the younger members of 
the theatrical profession. Omitting the remarkable success of 
Miss Lizzie Webster in ‘‘ Lady Bountiful,’ Mr. Sydney Brough 
is the only young player who has gained reputation under Mr. 
Hare, and he has had nothing to do there half his time. 
Mr. Hare’s duty (to himself and the public) is obvious. He 
should send Mr. Robertson and Miss Rorke adrift, get some 
sweet but inoffensive young lady like Miss Mary Moore to sup- 
port him; engage Mr. Brough as jeune premier, and launch out 
into big parts. 

It would be ‘‘ painting the rose” and “ gilding refined gold” 
to praise Mr. Hare in respect of the mounting of the plays 
produced under his direction. The taste and care evidenced 
in the magnificent series of pictures in ‘Tosca,’ and the 
interiors of ‘A Fool’s Paradise,” “‘ Lady Bountiful,” and 
“Diplomacy,” had had previous opportunities of manifesting 
themselves at the St. James's, and suitable and even lavish 
display in stage decoration was only what was to be expected 
from a manager of Mr. Hare’s high position. 

But the Garrick plays have been better mounted than acted ; 
and this, again, was only what was to be expected. I will refrain 
from mentioning such obvious instances of bad casting as ‘“‘ The 
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Profligate’”’ and “ Lady Bountiful.” I-will content myself with 
saying that ‘“‘ The Spectacles” is the only play produced at the 
Garrick that has been properly (or shall I say perfectly ?) cast. 

In the matter of short, one act pieces, playgoers are under very 
slight obligations to Mr. Hare. The only approach to a decent 
curtain raiser seen at the Garrick was the maudlin and untruth- 
ful but theatrically telling ‘‘ Dream Faces,’”’ which retarded the 
progress of Mr. Hare’s patrons in pit and gallery for a whole 
year. 

And now for Mr. Alexander. The concisest account of the 
St. James’s manager would be ‘a practical Progressive—no 
Revolutionist.” As a manager he scorns not Mr. Carton and 
his school, and yet aspires to produce the work of Pinero, Jones, 
and Grundy. He has given us “The Fan” and “ Mrs. 
Tanqueray,” in succession to ‘‘Lord Anerley” and ‘“ The 
Idler.” He dislikes Ibsen, and yet is about to produce a 
play of Bjérnsen, and while himself devoted to romance is 
being borne along on the crest of the naturalistic wave. And 
Mr. Alexander will be well advised if he sticks to modern 
plays. His company, save for the solitary instance of Mrs. 
Campbell, is essentially nineteenth century in style, and though 
he himself would shine in romantic plays, he has little, save 
his experience at the Lyceum and his picturesque appearance, 
to fit him for such strenuous réles as would there fall to his lot. 

But, in all probability, it will be circumstances that will mould 
Mr. Alexander’s future actions, not Mr. Alexander who will 
mould circumstances to his wish. He will find it difficult to get 
out of his present groove, and indeed—as my Editor has already 
pointed out in his brilliant monograph on this actor-manager—it 
is surely as a manager that Mr. Alexander will be best remembered. 

As a producer of plays, the St. James’s manager has few rivals 
and no superior. Indeed, such an eye has he for unity of effect, so 
careful is his choice of actors, so very special is his purpose, so 
true a colour-element enters into his artistic composition, that it 
would be not rash to call Mr. Alexander in this respect the 
greatest manager of the day. 

I need not dwell on these triumphs of his: the magnificent 
scenes of ‘‘ The Idler” and ‘“‘The Fan,” the masterly grouping 
in the second act of ‘‘ Liberty Hall,” and the first act of ‘“‘ Mrs. 
Tanqueray,” though the last were possibly Mr. Pinero’s handiwork. 
They are obvious to the dullest apprehension. Mr. Alexander’s 
artistic treatment of any play that comes into his hands gives his 
weakest production a probability of success. Would that our 
actor-manager were as careful in his choice of first pieces. ‘‘ The 
Gay Lothario,” “ Moliére,” and ‘“‘ Kit Marlowe” (pieces designed 
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for special display on Mr. Alexander’s part), were poor stuff 
enough, but there is no shadow of excuse for such productions 
as ‘‘ Midsummer Day.” 

A manager who can get witty duologues in abundance from 
English writers, who could commission someone to adapt the pretty 
trifles of De Banville or Coppée, who might dramatise the short 
stories of “ Q,’’ Hardy, and Mrs. Clifford, ought to rise superior 
to such sentimental catlap as ‘‘ Midsummer Day.” 

Mr. Alexander is a considerate and generous friend to young 
actors. It is under his management that Mr. Nutcombe Gould 
has made his reputation as a delightful pere noble, and Mr. Ben 
Webster risen into prominence as a young actor of promise and 
distinction. Then it was Mr. Alexander, too, who gave Miss 
Hanbury her first big chance in Mr. Wilde’s piece, and it is the 
same manager who keeps Miss Maude Millett at his theatre for 
the constant delectation of the middle-class mamma. Nor have 
we completed the tale. For, thanks to Mr. Alexander, Mr. 
Esmond, with his Cayley Drummile, has gone up several steps of 
the ladder, and we have yet to mention Miss Granville, Miss 
Lizzie Webster, and Mr. Vane Tempest—all promising, and of 
course, refined members of a company which, if branded too 
freely with the stamp of the Society amateur, is yet so inevitably, 
seeing the work it has to do. 

And now I must draw my remarks to aclose. True,there are 
other first-class managers ; but were it not absurd to talk of Mr. 
Wyndham’s policy ? At present, judging from “‘The Fringe of 
Society” and “ An Aristocratic Alliance,” the Criterion manager 
seems to be going in for emasculated adaptations of French 
masterpieces of the sixties, but in the main Mr. Wyndham is an 
institution and is himself his own policy! What need, either, to 
predicate what Mr. Chudleigh may do? Mr. Chudleigh is a 
cathemerist, and probably does not know himself what his future 
course of action may be. 

And Mr. Comyns Carr and Mr. Daly it seems almost too 
early to judge. So far as ‘Sowing the Wind” and “‘ Sheridan ”’ 
point a way, the Comedy takes the place of Mr. Thorne’s defunct 
Vaudeville. Of course it is to be a high-class theatre, which the 
Vaudeville never was. But otherwise the main lines of policy 
seem the same. Miss Emery is again the heroine, Mr. Brandon 
Thomas replaces Mr. Thorne, Mr. Cyril Maude keeps with his 
wife, and Mr. Brough and Mr. Irving take the places 
previously filled by Mr. Conway and Mr. Thalberg. But of 
course Mr. Carr will be dependent to a great extent on his authors, 
and before long we shall probably find him producing modern plays 
with a policy differing but slightly from that of Mr. Alexander. 
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The author of ‘“ Forgiveness” and apologist for Mr. Irving’s 
‘Macbeth ” is perhaps more eccentric than liberal in his opinions, 
but he is a man of culture and taste, and his first two pro- 
ductions have been magnificently cast and staged. It. is 
gratifying, by the way, to see that our advice as to Mr. Thomas’ 
suitability as a leading man has been taken by Mr. Carr. A 
manager cannot be accused of lack of pluck or enterprise who 
gives so clever but somewhat neglected an actor his due position 
at last. For the rest, Miss Emery is an actress who astonished 
people in “ Sowing the Wind,” and will go further ‘still. Of her 
husband, Mr. Maude, it is sufficient to say that he is the nearest 
approach to a great comedian our stage possesses. Go on and 
prosper, Mr. Carr! 

There remains Mr. Daly! But the policy of our Anglo-American 
manager seems to be firstly and pre-eminently Miss Ada Rehan. 
Not a bad policy certainly, but one which the surpassing talents 
of that great actress remove from the realms of debate. 

On the whole, then, the policy of our leading managers— 
lamentable in some respects—is not altogether discouraging. 
It is either directly beneficial to dramatic art or benevolently 
neutral, as in- the cases of Mr. Tree and Mr. Alexander, or 
harmlessly inactive as in the case of Mr. Hare and Mr. 
Wyndham. The leaders in the dramatic world will do little, 
perhaps, to advance the new movement in theatrical art and 
literature, but they will at any rate refrain from active opposition. . 
And perhaps, on the whole, in the interests of the stage, this is 
the best course they could adopt. Pioneers are well enough, 
but every reform must after all come from within, and when 
—thanks in great measure to Mr. Tree and Mr.’ Alexander— 
the public at length takes an intelligent interest in really public 
affairs, the caterers for the public taste will not be wanting on 
their part. They will fall into line too. With a genuine 
revival of interest in the theatre, the policy of our leading 
managers will change for the better. But in one respect at 
least it will be the same policy as of old—the policy that pays. 


W. A. Lewis BETTANyY. 
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MISS LIZZIE WEBSTER 


(Mrs. SYDNEY BROUGH). 


“*This only is the witchcraft I have used ! 
Here stands my husband; let him witness it.’’ 
OTHELLO (adapted). 
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The Theatrical Revolution : 


An Account oF THE REFORMATION oF THE ENGLISH STAGE IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 





VI. 
Ist Player : I hope we have reformed that indifferently with us. 
Hamlet: O, reform it altogether. 





~, LD ROSCIUS DAGGERWOOD was so eager to 
become acquainted with the players of the twentieth 
century that he returned with his son Kenneth to 
the theatre more than an hour before the performance 
was timed to.commence. They were received by 
Stage-manager Charker, and were admitted by him 
into the sacred precincts of the ‘“ coulisses.”’ 

Upon the stage a portion of the company had 
assembled in compliance with notices posted upon 
the call-board after the last performance, and Mr. Cornwallis 
was deciding disputed points of ‘‘ business” and “ reading.” 
These were the little frictions and perplexities which have 
arisen in all times to disturb the symmetry of the performance 
and the comradeship of the players. Each disputant stated and 
demonstrated his point, and yielded with a good grace to an 
adverse judgment on the part of the Director. Instead of per- 
sonally wrangling with his brother actor, he had posted his 
grievance upon the call-board kept for that purpose ; and the 
other, not being willing to concede the matter, attended to 
justify himself. 

‘No, we are not troubled with wilfulness in either actors or 
actresses,” was the Director’s reply tc a question bearing upon 
obstinacy and selfishness in days gone by. “If they reject 
authority they reject their living. Fines, degradation to poorer 
parts and less income, and finally expulsion from the Academy, 
would be incurred by those who set discipline at defiance.’’ 

“The manager was almost powerless in former times,’ said 
Roscius. ‘‘ The actor, strong in possession of a ‘stamped agree- 
ment,’ played as he pleased, and often sacrificed the scene for 
the gratification of his own vanity. A court of law would have 
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regarded as frivolous the manager’s reason for discharging him, 
the judge being unable to appreciate the technical necessity of 
exact proportion of an item to the whole.” 

They stood and listened while one by one the complaints were 
made and answered. The heroine was called upon by the hero 
to look at him while he delivered a certain speech to her, so 
that the attention of the audience should be concentrated upon 
his words ; but she argued with success that by averting her 
face and letting the audience see the expression on it while he 
addressed her, she added to the force of the scene. 

The scene-painter ‘‘ called” one of the actors to have him 
prohibited from casting shadows on a perspective ; and an actress 
*‘ called” the leader of the band to correct the time of some 
incidental music. 

There were many minor difficulties to be got over, from the 
precise method of a kiss to unnecessary realism in a struggle ; 
but at last all went to their dressing-rooms with the artistic 
crinkles comfortably smoothed away, and not a screw loose in 
the machine anywhere. 

Then Mr. Cornwallis joined the visitors, and at his bidding 
Mr. Charker exhibited the perfected mechanism of a twentieth 
century theatre, and lifted the veil that shrouded the illusions of 
scenery—adroit combinations of modelling and painting, and of 
effects to which science and artifice, formerly monopolized by 
conjuring exhibitions, now lent important aid. 

Turning from the property rooms to the stage itself, they 
found it constructed to display four complete sets of scenery at 
one time, producing to the audience each in turn. There was, 
indeed, an upper and a lower stage, each division large enough 
for two scenes to be set upon it back to back, and the whole 
fabric could be raised or lowered or revolved by the pressure of 
an electric button in the prompt corner. Thus, a scene could be 
quietly changed in the flies, or in the cellar, or at the back of 
that in which the action was taking place, and in an instant, 
under cover of the darkness, the whole picture, with all its 
elaboration of detail, could be transformed as if by magic. A 
small ‘staff of workmen sufficed for this plan of operation, and 
the wear and tear of material was reduced to a minimum. 
Roscius noted many economies in the packing and moving of 
scenery, of which common sense had suggested the embryos even 
in the nineteenth century. Flats and “set trees” were no 
longer held upright by the crude practice of forcing huge screws 
into the boards, a system which had riddled the stage with holes 
in a very short time. 

After congratulating Mr. Charker upon the completeness and 
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efficiency of all they saw, the Daggerwoods were conducted to 
the dressing-rooms, some of which were not yet occupied. 

This part of the theatre had evidently come to be regarded in 
the progress of civilization as of very material importance to the 
excellence of the entertainment. It struck Roscius as extra- 
ordinary to find the actors’ quarters within easy access of the 
stage, and he was not a little surprised to note that in case of 
fire the artistes would not be entirely cut off from all chance of 
saving their lives. To find the rooms furnished with decency 
and even comfort—a clean carpet on the floor, at the window a 
blind that could exclude the daylight, on the walls mirrors large 
and true, plenty of light in exact correspondence with the stage 
illumination, and adequate toilet convenience—astonished him as 
much as it did to learn that the drains were in order and the 
ventilation perfect. Again,’each room was designed to accommo- 
date but one actor; whereas in former days, even in the best 
London theatres, it had been the custom to herd them together 
like cattle. Now there was the seclusion of a study in place of 
the turmoil of a debating-class, a racecourse, or a tavern. 

Entering one of these little chapels of art, they found them- 
selves in a sweet and pleasant atmosphere of quietude. The 
decorations were subdued, but cheerful, and on the walls hung 
pictorial illustrations of the work in hand. Adjustable mediums 
upon the lamps enabled the actor to colour his face to whatever 
shade might accord best with the light that would be thrown 
upon him when before the public. Roscius told how he had 
once made up rather hastily in a dim religious light, and being 
called for his scene, had rushed upon the stage giddy and breath- 
less from the descent of several flights of winding stairs, to 
receive the jeers of the audience as he came into the full whit: 
glare of the electric lamps, that showed up grotesquely every 
patch and line, which had seemed right enough in the semi- 
darkness of his dressing-room. These matters were little heeded 
by the managers of the nineteenth century, with the result that 
the stage picture was often marred and the enjoyment of the 
audience impaired by its obvious artificiality. 

It interested Roscius to learn that what was once considered an - 
arbitrary and dead-letter rule, namely, that no communication 
shall be made with an actor during performance except through 
the stage-manager, had grown into strict observance. The 
actor, once launched into the realms of fancy, was dead to the 
material world until the curtain came down upon the mimic one. 
Very urgent matters could be dealt with by the sub-director, who 
had telephonic communication with every dressing-room, and 
could use his discretion on the subject. 
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The ancient yelling call-boy had been abolished. The prompter, 
whose nominal office was a sinecure, took his place in skirmishing 
about the’ stage at the command of the Sub-director, who sat at 
the proscenium entrance throughout the performance, but the 
unnerving ‘‘ HauF-Hour, Lapres, PLEASE!” ‘‘ QUART’RO’NOUR, 
GEN’LW’N, PLEASE!” and ‘“‘ HovER-CHOOR’N’B’GINN’RS, PLEASE !” 
was no longer heard in the corridors. 

A synchronized clock kept the flight of time before the actor’s 
eye; while electric bell signals from the sub-director told him of 
the rise and fall of the curtain, changes of scene, and various 
incidents, warning him also when his cue for entrance was near’ 
Every player remained in his or her dressing-room until sum- 
moned to the scene. 

While these arrangements were being explained to the Dagger- 
woods, the tenant of this particular dressing-room arrived, and 
was not a little astonished at the unwonted incursion of strangers. 
The introduction of old Roscius, however, won for the veteran 
a cordial welcome; and it became evident that the younger 
generation had much reverence for these who, under less propi- 
tious circumstances, had left footprints on the sands of Time. 

Cuthbert Vining, the representative of the reformed stage, 
surrendered his outer garments to his dresser, and while con- 
versing with his visitors, went through a series of exercises with 
a gymnastic apparatus fitted up in a corner of the room 

“You were wonderful men and women in the old days,” said 
he. ‘I think of you as the light-cavalry-man of the eighteen- 
nineties must have thought of the armed knights of the days of 
chivalry, wondering how any great, or even acceptably good work 
was done at all. You had no training, and no selection. Your 
afflatus was dissipated by contact with the brutality of commer- 
cial interests. Your work was unsystematically and insufficiently 
prepared, and you gave your performance under conditions of 
mental disturbance and obstruction that destroyed every chance 
of its being seen to advantage.” 

‘* Yes,” said Roscius, ‘“‘ we fought against desperate odds. 
No one regarded the actor as a hothouse plant, and his art came 
near to dying for want of proper soil and suitable temperature. 
Few really cared for acting as acting, and most of those who sat 
in front and watched us believed they could do better with no 
training at all. Yet the real ‘grit’ was in us as it was in the 
warrior of the age of Iron, and we saved something of our 
heritage to hand down to our grandchildren.” 

Although Cuthbert Vining would not be required on the stage 
for a couple of hours, and his part was a short one, with which 
he was thoroughly familiar, it was considered necessary that he 
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should enter upon his task free from any sort of distraction, and 
the Director now proposed to take his visitors away. In apolo- 
gizing for not wishing to detain them, Mr. Vining explained the 
modern practice of the actor who conscientiously sought to do 
his duty to the public, to the author, to Art, and to himself. 

** As I put on my costume and make up my face I deliberately 
shut out of my personality all that is not an essential of the part 
Iam to play. I conceive the time and place and conditions of 
the mimic world in which I am to move, assisting my fancy with 
books and pictures relating to the subject. It would be a gross 
breach of etiquette for anyone to disturb this train of thought, 
and my dresser resolves himself into a piece of mechanism prc- 
viding for every material need which would take my thoughts off 
my work. I am ready to goon the stage an hour before my cue 
is spoken, and I occupy that hour with a private rehearsal before 
these mirrors of every effect I am to produce in the play, reconsider- 
ing every phase of my interpretation and its bearing upon the 
whole. There may be some notes concerning my performance 
similar to those you see posted up before me now, and to these 
I give particular attention. Some are special instructions from 
the Director, some are observations of my own, and some are 
critical hints from the Press. Quite at ease as to the time at 
my disposal, I also go through each of my scenes in the play 
during the interval preceding it. You wiil understand that 
with one’s imagination refreshed and strengthened in this way, 
and with the mind calmly concentrated in silence and isolation 
upon the work in hand, one is able to go before the public with a 
full command of nerves and faculties, and with all one’s talent 
whetted to its keenest edge, strung to its highest tension. This 
is a necessity to me, and indeed it was always a necessity, 
although the actor of the bygone age made a boast of his sloven- 
liness and lack of purpose, forgetting that when he tore himself 
from a dressing-room card-party to rush upon the stage, or went 
on for his scene with his mind full of gambling transactions, the 
exhibition he made was not only an offence to the audience, but 
a debasement to himself.” 

Reflecting upon the truth of these remarks, the Daggerwoods 
passed along the quiet corridors. No popping of corks reached 
their ears, and they detected no brain-clouding fumes of tobacco. 
Roscius was reminded rather of the intellectual sanctity of 
university cloisters than of the roystering atmosphere he men- 
tally associated with “‘ behind the scenes.” 

The stage-manager went off to give an eye to his various 
departments, and Mr. Cornwallis assured them that the heredi- 
tary disposition to “‘see‘a man” would not hinder Mr. Charker 
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from attending to his business from the rise to the fall of the 
curtain. 

The Director now led them to the green-room, where they 
found the second or understudy company assembled, there to 
remain throughout the performance ready for instant service in 
case of emergency, unlike the deputies of Roscius’ day, who 
when urgently wanted could not be found. 

For those who desired to study the performance from the 
front a large private box was reserved, but the green-room was 
the favourite resort, and to-night was no exception in respect of 
their merry gathering in that time-honoured quarter. 

Scarcely one of the players who were actually occupied with 
the current performance ventured to enter there. Certainly no 
one remained long amid the distractions of that animated 
assembly. The acting company went quickly and in silence 
direct from dressing-room to stage, and back from stage to 
dressing-room, wholly absorbed in their task, with their minds 
wrapt up in ideals, their eyes fixed upon Ambition’s pole-star. 
But here in the green-room the understudies bore themselves 
like a reserve force within sound of battle. Argument ran high, 
and there was a perfect fusillade of humour. 

Director Cornwallis introduced the Daggerwoods, and left 
them to cultivate acquaintance with the actor and actress of the 
twentieth century. 

Old Roscius was not slow to observe the transformation, or 
rather, evolution that had taken place. At once it was apparent 
that all present were persons of exceptional cultivation, and not 
owing their distinction merely to a bizarre affectation, or the dis- 
regard of the canons of good-breeding. In former times, the 
actor’s physiognomy had possessed an individuality which was now 
emphasized with this all-important difference, that where they 
once wore an intellectual mask that covered mental weakness, 
they had now absorbed into their character the very strength 
they had counterfeited, and poetry, humour, passion, tenderness, 
philosophy, courtliness, majesty, were represented in the essence, 
not the fragrance merely—in the spirit, and not by a poor 
mockery of skin and bone. 

These were not artificial men and women, but human creatures 
exalted to their highest capacity; not marionettes, but mis- 
sionaries ; not puppets, but prophets; not the parasites, but the 
leaders of the world. As they reclined, or stood erect, or moved, 
it was the pose of a statue, the “ havior” of a god which was in 
evidence ; and in beautiful harmony with this physical perfec- 
tion shone the brilliance of cultivated intelligence and purified 
imagination. 
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Men and women met here in brother-and-sisier fashion with 
a great intellectual sympathy between them which quelled all 
grosser thoughts. Lovely women with all the accentuated 
charm of graces gathered, developed, polished to their best, and 
men with all that is admirable in manhood wrought to its 
worthiest, looked upon each other, and tested with reverence 
each other’s power; but their nature had soared above 
the meshes which once upon a time swathed the artiste 
helplessly. 

With stability of fortune had come stability of morals. With 
professional dignity had come self-respect. 

The actor of the Nineteenth Century mocked at ideals. The 
actor of the Twentieth worshipped them. } 


PERSEUS. 


(To be continued.) 





At the Pantomime. 


(“Cinderella ” at the Lyceum, Dec. 26th, 1893, to March 17th, 1894.) 





H Cinderella, when we met 
In well-remembered nursery days, 
You were the very first who set 
Our childish hearts ablaze. 


You were our dearest Princess there ; 
Kind, beautiful, yet ‘‘ not too grand,” 

There was no Princess to compare 
With you in Fairy-land. 





The others all are dead; of old 

Your palace crumbled to the ground ; 
Yet, Cinderella, still you hold 

Our grown-up hearts spell-bound ! 
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Peeps at the Past. 


I.—The Early Work of Mr. Henry Irving. 








' R. IRVING has, no doubt, many admirers whose 
playgoing memories (owing to circumstances over 
which they had no control) do not go back to the 
“fifties” and “‘sixties.” To those admirers—sure 
of their interest in the subject—I offer a brief 
mention of the work he was then doing, and a few 
contemporary comments upon it. ‘That was the 
time—-the pre-Lyceum period of his career—when 
Mr. Irving was accumulating the experience that. 
enabled him to give, in after years, those remarkable studies that. 
have made him world-famous—when he was, so to speak, 
moulding?and polishing and developing his genius for the presen- 
tation of higher work. 

The quotations that follow have been extracted chiefly from the 
volumes of the Illustrated Times. That admirable publication— 
which contained the germs of many features not then common 
in English papers of its own, or of any class, but since 
then grown very popular—gave, week by week, notes upon 
dramatic doings and notices of productions by a certain © 
“Theatrical Lounger.”” The duties of this functionary were for 
some time%discharged (so one gathers from the memoirs of. the 
late Mr. Henry Vizetelly, who founded and edited the Illustrated 
Times) by Mr. T. W. Robertson—the T. W. Robertson of 
“ Caste.” <i Ifdon’t know whether the passages to be quoted were 
written bythim. I should fancy not; but, if they were, they 
possess perhaps an additional interest. 

Mr. Irving, according to ‘“‘ Men of the Time,” made his ‘first 
appearance in London at the Princess’s Theatre on September 
25th, 1859, after three years’ hard work in the provinces. I am 
sorry to say that the Illustrated Times of that date makes no 
mention of his performance, nor can I find any in the Illustrated 
London News of the same week. But the play in which he must 
have taken"part was an adaptation by the late Edward Oxenford 
of Feuillet’s “‘ Roman d’un Jeune Homme Pauvre,” which he 
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called “‘ Ivy Hall.” Another version of the comedy was produced 
a little later by Mr. Sothern, and again another, some twelve 
years ago, at the St. James’s Theatre, by Mr. and Mrs. Kendal. 
In the former case it was the work of Dr. Westland Marston, 
and in the latter Mr. Coghlan’s. In ‘Ivy Hall” the principal 
characters were allotted to Mrs. Charles Young, Miss Kate 
Saville (a niece of Lady Theodore Martin), Mr. Frank Matthews, 
Mr. H. Widdicomb, and Mr. Garden, the “poor young man” 
himself being played by a Mr. Harcourt Bland, of whom I read 
that ‘‘ the new jeune premier is more premier than jeune; but he 
showed himself to be unquestionably an artist, and one possess- 
ing a thorough knowledge of the stage.” Moreover, ‘‘he has the 
eppearance and the manner of a perfect gentleman, that rara 
avis of modern theatrical life.” Can it be possible—I hazard the 
suggestion out of the plenitude of my ignorance—can it be that 
‘Mr. Harcourt Bland” was an early pseudonym of Mr. John 
Henry Brodribb?* The manager of the Princess’s at this time, 
it is interesting to note, was Mr. Augustus Harris, father of the 
knightly lessee of Drury Lane. This was just after the close of 
the brilliant tenure of this house by Charles Kean. ‘‘ Ivy Hall” 
did not enjoy a long run, and was shortly succeeded by another 
adaptation, ‘‘ Love’s Telegraph.” In this the same company 
appeared, Mr. Bland again showing himself ‘‘ a thorough master 
of the stage,” and “ rattling through his scenes with a verve 
second only to that of the original actor” of the part, Charles 
Mathews, to wit. The company at the Princess’s, though sub- 
sequently joined by Miss Louise Keeley (afterwards Mrs. 
Montagu Williams) and a Mr. George Melville, ‘“‘a tolerable 
actor,” who appeared in Hamlet, soon lost the services of Mr. 
Irving, who, not long after, was engaged at Glasgow. 

His next descent upon the Metropolis occurred seven years 
later. In September, 1866, he played Doricowrt in ‘‘ The Belle’s 
Stratagem,” at the St. James’s Theatre—a part which, it will be 
remembered, he enacted a dozen years ago at the Lyceum. On 
this earlier occasion Miss Herbert, the manageress of the theatre, 
was the Letitia, and other characters were represented by Mr. 
Walter Lacy, Mr. Gaston Murray, and Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Matthews. Mr. Irving, I read, was considered ‘‘a young actor 
of great talent.” A few weeks later Mr. Boucicault’s drama 
“Hunted Down; or, the Two Lives of Mary Leigh,” was pro- 





* No. Mr. Bland was a well-known actor at that time, and an interest- 
ing reference to his capacity for over-acting may be found in Professor 
Morley’s “Journal of a London Playgoer,” in the course of a criticism 
upon Charles Reade’s “ Masks and Faces,” in which Mr. Bland misrepresented 
Quin, upon its first production at the Haymarket, Nov. 27th, 1852.—Eb. 
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duced at the St. James’s, and in this, Mr. Irving’s part, Rawdon 
Scudamore, a profligate gamester, was one that he had already 
played in the provinces. The severe “‘ Lounger” stigmatises the 
play as ‘‘a very excellent specimen of a very unhealthy class of 
drama” (its character may be guessed from its name and its 
authorship) ; but he goes on to say :—‘‘ Of Mr. Irving’s Rawdon 
Scudamore I find difficulty in speaking too highly. His ‘ make- 
up’ and general tone indicated precisely the sort of scamp 
Rawdon Scudamore is made by Mr. Boucicault. When he is 
seedy, his seediness is not indicated by preposterous rags or by 
new trousers with a hole in them; his clothes are clothes that 
are well, but not too well, worn. In the second act, which 
shows him under more prosperous circumstances, his prosperity 
does not take the form of flashy coats, white hats, and patent 
leather boots; he is dressed just as a roué of some taste (but a 
roué, nevertheless) would dress himself. His best scene is that 
with his wife Clare (Miss Ada Dyas) in this act. The cool, quiet 
‘ insolence with which he treats his devoted wife—the insolence of 
the man who is certain of her love, and wishes he were not—is 
the finest piece of undemonstrative acting I have seen since I 
saw Mr. Hare as Prince Perovsky.” From which it may be 
gathered that, seven-and-twenty years ago, Mr. Irving was 
artistic above the average, and that your gentlemanly villain of 
melodrama was born before Spider of ‘‘ The Silver King.” One 
may also note in what high estimation Mr. Hare was already 
held. Indeed, it is interesting, as one looks through these files, 
to observe the names of actors and actresses still or recently with 
us; and sometimes one is amused to find them playing (as it 
seems to us now) odd and unaccustomed parts. The only one 
that I recognise as taking part in ‘‘ Hunted Down” is that of 
Miss Le Thiére, not long since (in ‘‘ Ravenswood,”) a member of 
Mr. Irving’s own Lyceum company. : 

In February of the following year (1867), Mr. Irving was still 
at the St. James’s, playing Harry Dornton in Holcroft’s ‘‘ Road 
to Ruin.” His acting of the part is characterised as “‘ excellent,” 
though the role is not one in which we should imagine him likely 
to excel. The old comedy’s last revival in London was, I think, 
at the Vaudeville a few years ago, when Mr. Charles Warner 
represented this filialrake. Mr. Edward Compton also keeps it in 
his repertory. It seems to have remained upon the bills at the 
St. James’s about a month, when “ a new comedy, adapted from 
Victorien Sardou’s ‘ Le Dégel,’ by Mr. T. W. Robertson,” took 
its place. This was called ‘‘A Rapid Thaw,” and we are told 
that it was ‘graceful, picturesque, and lively ; but, at the same 
time, too thoroughly French in its dialogue, and too slight in its 
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construction to obtain a unanimously favourable verdict from an 
English audience.” Herein ‘‘ Mr. Irving was rather out of place 
as a comic Irishman’?! Miss Ada Cavendish had a part in this 
play, and the “‘ Lounger” bestows warm encomiums upon Miss 
Carlotta Addison, whom he regards as the most charming ingénue 
then upon the stage. ‘‘A Rapid Thaw” must have proved, in 
modern theatrical parlance, a nipping frost ; for in the next week’s 
paper a revival of ‘‘ The Rivals”’ is recorded, and a week later 
that of “The Merry Widow”; but, unfortunately, I find no 
mention of Mr. Irving’s share in these productions, though I 
believe that Captain Absolute was allotted to him in the former. 
In the issue for March 30, however, the “‘ Lounger” writes :— 
“Mr. Henry Irving, one of the best of the many promising young 
comedians on our stage, has given fresh proof this week of acting 
in which intelligence and artistic skill are combined. At the 
St. James’s he has played Joseph Surface, in ‘The School for 
Scandal,’ as it very seldom played nowadays. Mr. Irving makes 
Joseph Surface a gentleman. Villains of the Joseph Surface and 
Hawkesley type are not necessarily hangdog-looking ruffians. 
Polished scamps were not unknown in Sheridan’s time. For the 
sake of Mr. Irving, ‘Robert Macaire’ has been revived. The play is 
worth nothing, but it is worth reviving for a short time for the 
sake of the actor.” A week or two later, I note a column 
devoted to the production of ‘‘ Caste,” and then, on May 4, I 
come to a notice of a dramatic version of Ouida’s ‘‘ Idalia,” by a 
Mr. Roberts. This was given to the world at the St. James’s, 
and over it the “‘ Lounger” waxes sarcastically merry. ‘‘ The 
piece is a bad piece,” he concludes, ‘“‘ there’s no doubt about that, 
I am afraid; but itis very capitally acted. . . . Mr. Irving’s 
Count Falcon was an excellent piece of acting, and his ‘ make-up’ 
was singularly good. He was quiet and impressive in a part 
which a less conscientious actor would have vulgarized by 
declamatory rant and exaggerated action.” In this piece, ‘‘ Mr. 
Charles Wyndham (from the Royalty)’’—where he had been 
performing in Mr. Burnand’s burlesque, ‘‘ Black-eyed Susan ’’— 
‘‘ played the young Englishman with gentlemanly repose.” The 
St. James’s Theatre was soon after this given over to a French 
company, and it is some time before one again encounters the 
name of Mr. Irving. 

The next mention of it, indeed, that I have come across is 
in an advertisement in Fun, announcing the performance at the 
Haymarket of a burlesque, written and to be acted by the staff of 
that paper—a staff, by the way, that then numbered T. W. 
Robertson, W. S. Gilbert, H. J. Byron, Moy Thomas, Clement 
Scott, H. S. Leigh, and others but little less known, among its 
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members. This performance was to benefit the relatives of the 
clever and graceful young artist, Paul Gray, who for some years 
until his early death had been Fwun’s cartoonist. The burlesque 
was to have been preceded by a new and original comedy by 
Arthur Sketchley, entitled, “‘ Estelle’s Birthday,” in which 
“Messrs. H. J. Irving, J. Hare, H. J. Montague, and J. 
Clayton” were to have taken part, but apparently it was 
not performed, another work being substituted for it. ‘‘ Mr. 
H. J. Irving ” was no doubt owr Mr. Irving, though there was, 
at that time, another “Irving” attached to the London 
theatres. This was a Mr. Joseph Irving, a burlesque actor of 
some repute. So that when I read of “ Mr. Irving” playing a 
cat in a pantomime, and of ‘‘ Mr. Irving” singing a capital 
comic song and dancing an eccentric dance, I imagined, at first, 
that I had discovered evidences of versatility in a very unsus- 
pected direction upon our Mr. Irving’s part. But I soon found 
out that the credit for these performances belonged to the 
other Mr. Irving—one of whose best impersonations, I may say, 
was that of Uriah Heep in “ Little Em’ly.” 

In October, 1867, the St. James’s was reopened by Mr. John 
S. Clarke, the American comedian. The first piece to be per- 
formed was ‘‘ The Widow Hunt,” a thing that Mr. Clarke, with 
his Major Wellington de Boots, has made his own. In this, 
“Mr. Irving impressed the audience most favourably as Feliz 
Featherleigh,” a kind of light-comedy part. Miss Cavendish, 
Miss Eleanor Bufton, and Miss Larkin were also engaged here. 
“The Widow Hunt” was succeeded in a month’s time by 
Maddison Morton’s ‘‘ School of Reform,” Mr. Clarke being the 
Yorkshireman, Robert Tyke, and Mr. Irving playing some part 
not mentioned, but so playing it as, with Miss Bufton, to be set 
down as ‘the only two performers worth looking at or 
listening to in all the company.” 

Early in the New Year (1868, that is to say) ‘‘ Dearer than 
Life,” a rather famous domestic drama by Mr. H. J. Byron, was 
produced at the dead and gone Queen’s Theatre. This drama 
was remarkable chiefly for its characterisation, and, being by Mr. 
Byron, its dialogue was, of course, clever; but it had an interest- 
ing story to set forth, too. The players who helped to tell the 
story would, could they be gathered together again to-day to 
re-tell it, be considered a rather remarkable company. Mr. 
Irving impersonated a type of the time. He played (says my 
authority, the ‘“‘ Lounger ”’) ‘‘ a betting gent of the ‘ Champagne 
Charley’ breed with a great deal of quiet power. Mr. Irving is 
an admirable ‘cad,’ he marks the character strongly, but he 
never over-colours it.” The name of this personage was Bob 
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Gassitt. The other principal parts were represented by Mr. 
Toole, Mr. Lionel Brough (who made a great hit as a drunken 
old vagabond), Mr. Wyndham (who played the hero), the late 
Mr. John Clayton, and Miss Hodson (who is now Mrs. 
Labouciere). This play ran until Easter—a very considerable 
run in those days and then came a production about which the 
‘‘ Lounger” writes: ‘‘‘ Oliver Twist,’ at the Queen’s, would, 
perhaps, be the most important of the Easter novelties, if it 
were not an abject failure.” This was the dramatic version of 
the novel, arranged by Mr. Oxenford, principally to enable Mr. 
Toole to enact the Artful Dodger. It isstill sometimes revived by 
Mr. Toole (in aform somewhat curtailed, I fancy), although upon 
its production it met, I read elsewhere, with a “‘ tempestuous 
reception.” Mr. Irving played Bill Sikes, and ‘“‘ would play it very 
well if it were not for a slight tendency to over-act the part.” Mr. 
Toole was, of course, the Dodger ; Mr. Brough, Bumble ; Mr. John 
Clayton, Monks ; the late John Ryder, Fagin ; Miss Henrietta 
Hodson, Oliver; and Miss Nelly Moore, Nancy—the remaining 
characters being in the hands of Mr. W. H. Stephens, Miss 
Everard, and others. A Mr. Irving—but I am not sure if it was 
our Mr. Irving or the Mr. Joseph Irving already mentioned— 
appeared, shortly after, at another vanished playhouse, the 
Holborn, in ‘a dramatisation by Charles Reade and Dion Bouci- 
cault of their well-known novel, ‘Foul Play.” The character 
impersonated by “‘ Mr. Irving” was that of Joe Wylie, the sailor 
who scuttles the wrong ship—as readers of the wild but fasci- 
nating story will remember. Of this performance the ‘‘ Lounger”’ 
writes :—‘‘ Mr. Irving has a capital notion of the villainous 
merchant-mate; his make-up is admirable, and his whole bear- 
ing is worthy of the highest praise—but he should subdue a slight 
tendency to over-act.”” Mr. Burnand burlesqued this drama, as 
he had previously burlesqued the book in Punch; and Mr. 
Irving’s former colleagues at the Queen’s played in it—Mr. Toole, 
Mr. Lionel Brough, and Mr. Wyndham (whose eccentric dancing 
created much laughter, I read), as well as Miss Nelly Farren, 
taking part in the fun. Mr. Irving’s name is next encountered 
amongst the performers at the Queen’s Theatre, of a sensational 
drama by Mr. Byron, ‘The Lancashire Lass.’ In this, ‘‘ the 
leading part’’ (says the Illustrated London News) ‘‘is that of 
Robert Redburn (Mr. Henry Irving), an adventurer. It is 
elaborately written by the author and as elaborately played by 
the actor, who has achiéved no little triumph in his delineation 
of a complex and difficult character.” Mr. Wyndham played the 
hero, “‘ a young engineer,” and Mr. Emery (father of Miss Wini- 
fred Emery), Mr. Clayton, Mr. Brough, Miss Hodson, and Miss 
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Moore took part. The title of Mr. Emery’s role, ‘‘ a Party by 
the Name of Johnson” gave birth to a catch-phrase of the period. 

Early in 1869, ‘‘ Not Guilty,” a drama by Mr. Watts Phillips 
(author of “‘ The Dead Heart ”’), was put on the stage at the Queen’s, 
Mr. Irving playing the hero—one Robert Arnold, «a locksmith—and 
being surrounded by much the same company as that mentioned 
above, Mr. Toole, however, being added. It is in association with 
Mr. Toole’sname that one next comes across Mr. Irving’s, for I find 
him supporting the comedian in “ Dearer than Life,” and other 
pieces in his repertory, at the Surrey Theatre, in June. In July 
he was at the Haymarket, playing the villain in a piece, “‘ All for 
Money,” by Miss Le Thiére, the character being called Captain 
Robert Fitzhubert, a very fraudulent person. In August he had 
joined the Drury Lane company for the production of Boucicault’s 
‘“‘ Formosa,” revived not so very long ago at thesame house. He 
played Compton Kerr “‘ very well.” A little later he gave some 
‘“‘excellent”’ readings, in conjunction with the late Mr. H. J. 
Montague, at the Westbourne Hall; and in December he went 
to the Gaiety to play Mr. Cheveniz in ‘‘ Uncle Dick’s Darling.” 
We seem to touch bottom, as it were, when we read that; we are 
no longer in pre-historic times. 

In April, 1870, the Vaudevilie Theatre was opened with a play 
by Andréw Halliday, “‘ For Love or Money,” in which Mr. Irving 
acted ‘‘admirably”’ a kind of impostor, Alfred Skimmington 
by name; and in June came ‘Two Roses,” and, of course, 
Digby Grant. In the following year Mr. H. L. Bateman assumed 
the management of the Lyceum, and Mr. Irving was engaged as 
leading man, thus beginning his lengthy connection with the 
theatre wherewith his name will hereafter always be associated. 
His first part here was that of a young lover, in a kind of fairy 
spectacle called “‘ Fanchette, the Will o’ the Wisp.” In October 
he first played Jingle in Mr. Albery’s version of “ Pickwick,” 
and in November he electrified London with his Mathias in ‘“‘ The 
Bells.” It was then that the general public awoke to the fact 
that in him we had a great actor. 

W. S. Hunt. 
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Deuil de Comedie.” 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN TWO “STALLS.” 


(By ALtpHonse Daupet. Rendered into English by Miss KaTHLEEN 
Watson.) 





““Wuat’s the matter now? Why are you crumpling that 
newspaper up so wildly? Does the play bore you?”’ 

“Well, hardly. Because I’m not paying any heed toit..... 
It’s this article I’ve just been through, one of those stereotyped 
things which they spring on you five or six times a year with 
the sickening monotony of an empty sentimental refrain, like 
one of those poisonous patriotic roundelays that M. Cooper is 
murdering our hearing with just now. Oh! that idiotic senti- 
mentality, that misplaced enthusiasm, that lame and small 
opinion which after all is sure to tumble into the ordinary con- 
ventional rut!” 

‘“* What on earth is it all about?” 

‘** About that actor B——, who’s just lost his daughter, and 
yet two days afterwards was figuring in a benefit performance.”’ 

** Poor fellow !”’ 

‘There you are! Now we have it! The journalist pure and 
simple! Waxing sympathetic over the lot of the agonized father 
who has to paint and ‘ crow’s foot ’ himself, stick on a wig and a 
false front, and play his part for our delectation, after just return- 
ing from the side of a grave where the pride of his life lies cold 
and stiff. Stuff! If the fellow’s despair is as great as it is 
painted, who wants him to come forward again so soon?” 

‘His manager, of course. He must fulfil his engagement! ” 

“T don’t believe a word of it! Where will you find the 
manager brute enough to refuse a father the right to indulge in a 
little legitimate grief for his child? Who wants him to turn up 
on the boards with his eyes all red and watery? If by any 
chance such a manager were to be met with, pray where are the 
judge and jury who would give him his case? Judges are but 
men after all. Impassive justice does not alone reign supreme 
in their midst. Charity and humanity squeeze themselves in. 


* From “Entre les Frises et la Rampe,” published by Dentu, Paris. 
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As a matter of fact, I cannot even picture to myself the actor 
who would come forward dressedin that black which is not of the 
bar or bench, and would say quite simply: ‘Gentlemen, my 
daughter’s death has overwhelmed me. It will be quite impos- 
sible for me to act again for a fortnight ’—well, I cannot believe 
that the poor fellow would find himself condemned to make 
amends or pay a fine just because his voice refused to sing or his 
grief to smile and make others smile.” 

“Tt rather strikes me, old man, that you are allowing yourself 
to be led away by an excessive and not altogether fair sort of 
feeling in the matter. It jars upon you to see an actor on the 
boards again so soon after the death of one near to him. Yet 
you do not rage against the grocer at the street corner, who, the 
day after his wife’s death, serves as usual behind the counter, 
pounding the sugar and roasting the coffee beans with steady 
courage. Don’t certain shopkeepers, for instance, send out such 
messages as—‘ His afflicted widow will take on the business’? 
That’s no invention on the part of petty newspapers. Besides, 
without needing to consider these egoistic effusions, these cases 
where the constant pursuit of money has atrophied almost all 
moral considerations whatever—yet your actor’s case is rather 
the common lot of all of us. Scarcely have we time to stoop to 
our friend, to the parent lying there dead, when life is there 
behind us, on our heels, scourging us onward; we must hurry 
up again, take our place in the ranks, and go our way. That is 
why it is so sad to watch the crowds in large cities. We brush 
up against anguish, new bereavements, seen in stealthy tears 
under heavy veils; voices strike the ear, trembling with curses 
or with sobs; but it all moves on quand méme, loses itself in 
the sweeping tide, only stopping for a moment on the gloomy 
shores where we weep for our dead who are at rest. In the 
country it is still more noticeable. The ground must be tilled, 
the cattle must be fed. Seed time and harvest may not be post- 
poned ; the seasons wait fornoman. So that when, at the mill, 
or in the upper room at the farm, the master’s last hour has 
come, everything around him goes its usual way, the carts go 
out, the cattle come home, in the fields they are sowing the 
seed whose growth he will never see; scarcely have they laid 
him away in the little village graveyard before his widow, laying 
aside her ample burial cloak, will be cleaning out the parlour, 
lighting the fire, getting the meals ready for the children and 
servants—her face all tear-swollen the while.” 

‘Quite so! But those are all manual labours, material things, 
absorbing only the physical side of one. It is the fulfilment of 
the stern law of labour imposed on man sinze the beginning of 
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MR. SYDNEY BROUGH. 


‘*That 1 have ta’en away this old man’s daughter, 
It is most true; true, I have married her: 
The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent, no more!” 
OTHELLO. 
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time. Inconnection with the idea of grief these necessary labours 
have nothing repellent in them. But in the actor’s work there 
is that je ne sais quot of ecstasy, abandon, frivolity, that generous 
expression of personal vanity which seems incompatible with 
genuine grief. His is no trade, it is Art.” 

“Well, yes, I allow that. But be careful. If the actor who 
appears on the stage the very day after a bitter loss, so shocks 
your delicacy that you would like to hiss him off the boards to 
teach him discretion and good taste, what about the scribbling 
hack who has to do his quantity in equally painful circumstances? 
Do you remember that horrible touching scene of Balzac’s, where 
Rubempré is writing his ghastly couplets by the glimmer of the 
funereal tapers round Coralie’s corpse? Merely a novelist’s 
trick? Well, then, I will tell you of a case in real life about as 
gruesome as that. I had lately in my possession the letters of 
one of the most famous writers of the age, who died a few years 
since. In one of these letters, written towards the end, the then 
poor poet, sentenced by destiny to constant and excessive travail 
with his pen, compares himself to a cart-horse ‘fallen between 
shafts,’ and remembering the heavy load he had been dragging 
after him for thirty years, he says how he never earned the right 
of release or rest for one minute, that even the very week that 
his mother died he wrote his feutlleton, and with that fewilleton 
paid her funeral expenses. I shivered when I read that. I could 
hardly bear to repeat it, but that the letter from which it is taken 
is soon to be published with the whole correspondence. Does 
that make any impression on you? Are you going to slang him 
tco? Come, I think not! Yet his case is just such another as 
your actor’s. Where do you draw the line between them? 
Why may they not share equally in your respect, your 
compassion ?” 

Hereupon was one of those pauses which follow an unanswer- 
able argument, and which can only be compared to the want of 
breath resulting from a blow struck straight at your breast. 
Presently one of two voices went on : 

“Well, yes! I think you’reright. It is just possible that this 
actor who appeared on the stage the day after his daughter’s 
funeral was compelled to do so by some stern necessity of life, 
like those you were quoting to me just now. But I don’t want 
his action to be singled out for peculiar distinction. I don’t want 
to read the everlasting, heartrending, commonplace article which 
puts me in an inevitable rage, and which brought about this discus- 
sion: ‘Poorfather! Brave worker! Only fancy! Whilst he sent us 
into convulsions of laughter, he was thinking of his child, and 
weeping hidden tears. . . .’ Orelse this: ‘ Unhappy woman, 
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gallant. actress, forced to. sing, put on fetching glances, to 
bewitchingly send home the point of a ‘‘ blue” refrain, while all 
the time her husband is lying sick to death, and she dare scarcely 
count on finding him still alive!’ When one has read that sort 
of thing five, ten times a year, how can one help getting a little 
wild? If you only knew the effect these articles have on actors 
—these overgrown children who always need to be looked at, 
think of no other thing but what noise or impression they can 
make, and are for ever posing even under the saddest influences. 
Deceived as to the public feeling, losing their heads in that false 
atmosphere, to which they get acclimatized, they succeed in drawing 
up for themselves a quite mistaken code of honour: ‘ My daughter 
died yesterday. Never mind. I have promised to appear in this 
performance. Appear I will. Professional duty before all things 
else.’ The truth of it is the actor loves acting;-he cannot 
dispense with it. Rest assured that the poet, when he wrote 
that agonized feuilleton mentioned in his letter, wrote it in pain, 
with anger gnawing at his heart, in a lonely room, which seemed 
so big and cheerless because of that everlasting loss of his, and 
where every object reminded him of his misery. The actor, on 
the contrary, once on the stage, clad in the ‘ armour’ of his 
part, as they say, thinks no more of his anguish: he has for- 
gotten it for one evening in the intoxication of the lights, the 
crowd’s applause. And it’s just because I feel that he has 
forgotten it, because I feel that in amusing us he was amusing 
himself immensely too, that, despite all your excellent reasons 
for it, there is, in his haste to be before the public again, something 
which disgusts me to the very core of my being. Besides, all 
actors don’t fall under the sway of this brutal and absurd 
exaggeration of professional duty. For example, there is an 
anecdote going the rounds about dear old Lafontaine, when ine 
was carrying everything before him at the Gymnase. I don’t 
know if it’s true, but it’s quite in accordance with the character 
of the man, whom you know as well as I do. One evening, a 
few minutes before he was timed to appear on the stage, he got 
a telegram to say that his old father, who then lived in the 
suburbs of Paris, was seriously ill, and calling for him incessantly. 
In the twinkling of an eye, the actor, desperate, already rouged 
and pencilled, changed his clothes, tore off his wig, rushed from 
his room, and flew downstairs, deaf to the representations of the 
manager, the cashier, &c.” 

‘You wretch! Where ars you off to? The house is full.” 

“Tant pis. Go on and make a speech. Give them back 
their money. Change the play——” 

*“Eut——” 
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“‘ None of your buts for me! You can’t oblige me to play the 
fool with a dagger sticking into my heart. To begin with it, I 
couldn’t do it. All the time I should be thinking of my poor old 
father dying, and me not with him. I should very probably burst 
into frantic weeping or rush off in the middle of a scene.” 

In vain they implored him, threatened him with an action; it 
was no use. The actor put on wings, and the Gymnase had to 
do without him, for that night at least. Well, I think that 
justifies my views, and is a reproach to all who do not do like- 
wise. Instead of marching up and down the sidewings with a 
face the wrong side outward, heaving heart-piercing sighs, giving 
and taking sympathetic hand-shakes, getting himself called ‘‘ my 
poor friend”’ by the whole company, including the prompter, as 
always happens in similar cases, Lafontaine rushed off to be with 
his father, saved himself a burning remorse, perhaps, and us the 
annoyance of seeing in the papers the customary: ‘ Poor son! 
Plucky fellow! Only fancy,’ &c., &c.” 

The pretty part of the story is that when he arrived home he 
found his good old father, as usual, indulging in the nightly 
game of cards with a neighbour. When the old rascal saw his 
son he laughed gaily: 

“Well, my lad! gave you a fright,eh? But there, I was 
altogether out of sorts and thoroughly depressed. I was longing 
to embrace you again, and as, of course, I knew you weren’t 

_ acting . Oh, come, now, don’t bully me. Sit down. We’ll have 
a good time together.” 

I was not aware of this dénowement; but, all the same, I insist 
on thinking that Lafontaine was the right sort of fellow, and 
that he did well to do as he did. 
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Condensed Dramas. 





4 


No. IX.—THE COTTON (CAKE) KING. 


“Each scene we number singly, gathering, one by one, 

A web dramatic weaving from threads so often spun, 

Villain and victim shuttles, throwing mingled scowls and tears, 

Comic relief for filling—thesr form the (theatrical) woof of years.” 

WILLIAM SMALL. 
Act I. 
The Good Old Home We Know so Well. 

ScENE.—Mrs. Drayson’s Lilac Garden, so called because it is 

devoted to the cultivation of every other species of theatrical 

vegetable. 

Silas Kent (discovered, reclining on a garden seat) : I am the 
usual pathetic old dodderer, with a granddaughter upon whom I 
dote; but through failing memory I have quite forgotten my 
Lancashire dialect, and so am compelled to adopt the ordinary 
accent of an Adelphi actor. I earn a precarious living by break- 
ing pipes; it is all, alas! that I am fit for. 

Elsie (his granddaughter, enters): I am clothed in pathetic 
grey and am invariably tearful; so the Works have made me 
their Pet. Iam grateful for the honour, but even that cannot 
make me happy. 

Kent: Elsie, my apple-blossom, I have broken my last pipe, 
so my work for to-day is done ; let us go home. 

Elsie (stifles a sob): But you forget, grandfather, we must first 
enlighten the audience as to the other persons in the play. 

Kent: Oh, very well; but it is all quite simple. Mr. Osborn, 
the hero, loves Hetty, the heroine ; and, of course, Mr. Stockley, 
the villain, also would make her his 

Elsie (starts): What! The villain of a melodrama in love 
with the heroine! Who would have expected it? (To herself.) 
But woe isme! To think that a villain should be faithless to 
the maiden he has betrayed. (Sobs and staggers.) 

Kent: You are distraught ; confide in me. 

Elsie (recovers herself ; with the usual sickly smile): No, no; 
it is nothing. Merely the passing shudder of an earthquake. 

(Kent, reveved, fades away.) 
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Tupper, an alleged colour-mizxer at the works, who apparently 
devotes the whole of his time to an assiduous neglect of his duties, 
enters, and, with the aid of Kitty, a music-hall-stage-struck 
maid-of-all-work, provide the usual interlude of comic relief. As 
soon as the audience are sufficiently exhilarated they retire, and 
the play proceeds. 

Richard Stockley, a bold determined villain, with the air of one 
who would cheerfully break the entire Decalogue in a single act, 
enters. 

Elsie (to him) : Will you marry me ? 

Richard (to the audience): Dear me! These betrayed persons 
will always ask such inconvenient questions. (To her.) Let 
us change the subject. 

Elsie: My heart is broken. (Weeps, and staggers off in the 
approved fashion.) 

Hetty, the heroine, enters. 

Richard: Hetty, 1 have a proposal to make to you. My father, 
a strange, eccentric creature, declares that he will disinherit me 
unless I can induce you to become my wife. 

Hetty: Preposterous!-Did he not ruin my father, and reduce 
my mother and myself to abject poverty ? 

Richard: Ah, you don’t know the governor; he is a dramatic 
enthusiast, and will do anything, no matter how ridiculous, for 
the plot of a play in which his name is mentioned; hence this 
stipulation. I don’t particularly love you, but will you be mine? 

Hetty : Certainly not. (Goes into cottage.) 

Jack Osborn (a bounding, beaming, and somewhat burly hero, 
trips gaily on): Dick, dear friend, I regard you with that idiotic, 
gushing friendliness which the hero invariably lavishes upon the 
villain in the early acts of a melodrama. I bought the Ashton 
Works, and you were included in the fixtures, so you are still the 
Manager ; it therefore follows that you are absolutely ignorant 
of my ordinary business transactions. Allow me, therefore, to 
inform you that I have cabled to my agent in New York to 
plunge in cotton—that is why we are all so fluffy. 

Richard : But, if you remember, I took the telegram myself, 
so I know all about it. 

Jack (sotto voce, with a knowing wink): Just so, my boy; 
but the audience didn’t; that’s why I mentioned it. And nowI 
will drop into metaphor—so literary, you know. Have you ob- 
served what invariably happens when an infant is fed upon plum 
pie? 

Richard : Indigestion, leading to what is known in nursery 
circles as “‘ tummy-ache.” 

Jack : Just so; well, that’s my condition exactly. I am in 
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love with the heroine; and although much experience of melo- 
drama has taught me that any hero who would make the heroine 
his, marks out for himself a tempestuous career, yet I mean to 
go through with it. She comes; kindly efface yourself. 

Richard : I will. (Does so.) 

Hetty enters. 

Jack : Hetty, do you guess why this somewhat incongruous 
sundial, plucked: from a contiguous manor house, has been 
planted in your modest cottage garden ? 

Hetty (with downcast eyes) : I do. 

Jack (joyfully): Ah! Then let us repeat the good old busi- 
ness and lean against it while I propose to you. (They lean 
aceordingly.) I am called the Cotton Cake King; will you be 
mine ? 

Hetty : I will, provided you explain to me how you acquired 
the sobriquet. 

Jack: Years ago, before my American accent became fitful, I 
dealt, vaguely and indefinitely, in cotton. One day a ring was 
formed for a fight, and thanks to my superior weight I came off 
the conqueror; so as a tribute to my colossal proportions, due 
mainly to my energetic assimilation of oleaginous nutriment 
(literature is cheap to-day), I was called the Cotton Cake King. 

_ Hetty (admiringly) : How proud your mother must have been 
of you. | 

Jack: She was. When I turned the scale at—no matter how 
many—stone she swooned with ecstasy, 

Hetty ; How touching! 

_ Shillinglaw (a battered engine-driver, enters) ; A’m a wunnerful 
instance of t’ result of t’ drink, for a’m t’ only person in t’ play 
who inserts his t’s plentifully and so preserves t’ accent. 
Muster Osborn, will ye tak back t’ sack thou hast gi’en me? 

Jack (firmly): I will not; you are fully and completely dis- 
charged. 

Shill.: Then a’ll pa’ay tha oot. Ha! ha! (Leaves revenge- 
fully.) 

Jack (wriggling, laughing, and skipping. with joy): I feel so 
happy, Hetty, that I must invent some excuse to leave you. I 
know—I will pretend to go to look for somebody—anybody— 
why not Elsie! (Dances a pas seul, and ambles off.) 

Mr. Fonseca (enters) : I am an unconventional and compara- 
‘tively noseless Hebrew. Will you be mine ? 

_ Hetty (thoughtfully) ; Have you ever observed that, in Adelphi 
‘melodrama, everyone proposes to the ‘heroine in the first act ? 
I never noticed a similar superabundance of offers under like 
‘ circumstances at the St. Ja——but no matter. 
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Mr. Fon.: The point has not escaped me. It is due 
to structural exigencies. (Eloquently.) "Tis thus we weave 
the woof and warp the weft, until the eventful moment 
approaches when the ruddy wine-cup is ripe for the Shears of 
Fate and the Handcuffs of the Detective. Pardon my literary 
flavour, and be my bride. 

Hetty : I cannot; I love Another. 

Mr. Fon.:-Oh, that persistent Another. I meet him in 
every play. However, as I am on the present occasion a sym- 
pathetic character, I will stifle my heart-throbs. (Thumps his 
waistcoat.) 

Jack re-enters, aimlessly. 

Mr. Uh . (to him) : Sell me Ashton Works; you are ruined. 

Jack leaves off gambolling and staggers) : Impossible. 

Mr. Fon. (produces a newspaper) : Read that, and be convinced. 

Jack (takes it, and reels): What do I see! The good old 
newspaper paragraph which always carries prompt theatrical 
conviction! Fonseca, the works are yours. Hetty, farewell for 
ever ! 

Hetty : Must I give you up ? 

Jack (alarmed, sotto voce) ; Good gracious me! No! You are 
no longer at the St. Ja ; in this Temple of Art a faithless 
heroine would promptly empty the pit. You must say you will 
wait. 

Hetty : I will. 

Jack (resuming his heroic tones): And where I was once master 
I will now be man. (Confidentially, with a wink.) I shall really 
be a kind of manager, but ‘‘man” makes a better line to bring 
down the curtain. (Which accordingly descends.) 





—— 


Act II. 
The Nightingale’ s Trill. 
ScENE I.—A wood inhabited by a twenty-horse-power steam 
nightingale, who sings aggressively at intervals; mill hands, 
male and female, who are apparently prepared to do anything 
except follow their avowed calling, are indulging in a beanfeast. 
The comic relief delight them with an ‘al fresco” music-hall 
entertainment, and they are.enjoying themselves hugely with the 
help of the ear-splitting nightingale, when suddenly that 
irritating bird begins to imitate a cornet ; this so maddens the 
hands that they immediately take refuge in an adjacent pub. 
Richard and. Elsie enter, 
Elsie (as soul Will you marry me ? 
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Richard (reproachfully) : How can you ask me such a question 
when the armour-plated songster is singing so sweetly ? 

Elsie: My heart is again broken. I will wander. (Does so.) 

Shillinglaw (enters); Ah want t’ vengeance on t’ Muster 
Osborn. . 

Richard : Then tell the hands that he has betrayed Elsie. 
Their ethical standard is so exalted, especially when soaked in 
beer, that they will immediately lynch him. 

Shill. ; Ah will. (Leaves to do it. 

Richard retires up. Jack and Hetty stroll in. 

Jack; Let us have a love scene. 

Hetty: We will. Listen to the mellifluous blasts from the 
iron-throated caroller. 

Jack (to himseif): Oh, d——n that bird! Anything to escape 
it.’ Ah! I know. I will, as usual, go and look for Elsie. 

(Does so.) 

Richard (comes forward): Hetty, allow me to insinuate slily 

that Jack Osborn is Elsie’s betrayer. 


Hetty (proudly) : That I will never believe. (Stalks off.) 
Richard: Not at first, but you will in time. I know the ways 
of heroines. (Effaces himself.) 


Elsie re-enters, weeping. 

Jack (follows her): Elsie, you are in trouble; confide in me. 

Elsie: You are just the sort of person to whom a timid, gentle 
girl would be likely to impart the shameful secret of her life, so 
I will tell you all. I have been more or less betrayed. 

Jack; Then regard me as your brother, and in order to give 
colour to the lies of the villain, let us group ourselves lovingly.) 

(They do so. 

Hetty steals on, watches them, then clutches what is supposed 

to be her heart in the approved I-see-it-all manner. The 

nightingale causes the welkin to ring. 

Jack ; Oh, that confounded bird again; he compels me to leave 
hurriedly, without excuse. (Leaves accordingly.) 

Hetty (comes forward) : So Jack is false. 

Elsie : No, not Jack, but Richard. 

Hetty (joyfully, and with a selfish disregard of Hetty’s feelings) : 
Then all is well. (Nightingale turns on full steam ahead, 
scene changes), and 


ScrenE II.—The Office at Ashton Works, walks on. 
Mr. Fonseca, Jack, and Richard enter. 
Mr. Fon.: Mr. Osborn, you have managed these works so 


splendidly that I am going to send you to America. (Leaves.) 
Jack: Then I must have two hundred pounds. 
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Richard : I will lend it to you. (Gives him notes.) 
Jack (places notes in safe) : I will now take myself off, in order 
to—to look for Elsie. (Goes out.) 


Richard opens the safe with a duplicate key and does some 
wonderful sleight of hand with the bank notes. The operation 
is a little difficult to understand ; but it is clear that it will 
furnish indisputable proof that Jack Osborn is a thief. 

Hetty enters. 

Richard : Why are you here? 

Hetty: Well, upon my word, I don’t know; but as the 
heroine is bound to be on in every scene, I am certain that there 
is an explanation, if one only knew it. When I was at the St. 
Ja—— 

Richard: Enough! Once more I ask you to be mine. 

Hetty: Never. 

Richard: Then allow me to inform you that in a few moments 
Jack will be slaughtered in cold blood by the mill hands. 

(Leaves steathily and locks her in.) 

Hetty, in a great distress, sobs, cries, beats the wall, smashes the 
glass, and, in short,. does everything but follow the only sane 
and obvious course—namely, open the window—the room being 
on the ground floor—and walk out. Scene turns a somersault 
and resolves itself into 


Scene III.—Outside the Office. 


Shillinglaw (enters) : As a’m a haand, dishcharged for 
t’ droonkenness, a’ve naw difficulty in getting appointed for one 
t’ night only to t’ responsible poast of t’ gaat keeper to t’ were. 

Richard: Are the hands handy ? 

Shill. : Trew to their t’ practice of never comin’ to t’ mill till 
after t’ working hours, they are round t’ corner pantin’ for 
t’ blood. (Richard chuckles as only a villain can.) 


Elsie enters. 


Richard: Why are you here ? 

Elsie: Because I am the Pet of the Works, and to ask you to 
matlry me. 

Richard: I cannot just at present; but I will console you 
with a struggle. (Forces her to the ground.) 

Jack (enters) : Obviously you are her betrayer; therefore un- 
hand her and let her go into the office. 

Richard : Why not send her home ? 

Jack : Because I shall find her presence in the office very 
useful later on. (Elsie enters the office.) 

Richard: Jack Osborn, your time has come. 
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Hands enter, divide into sections, and become unanimously 
threatening. 

Jack (starts and strikes an attitude): I gather from your in- 
coherent murmurs that you regard me as Elsie’s betrayer. 

(Hands murmur in the affirmative.) 

Jack (opens the office door, and shows Hetty supporting Elsie) : 
You see those ladies? Their presence proves conclusively that 
the betrayer of Elsie is Richard Stockley. 

(Hands, instantaneously ccnvinced, transfer’ their homicidal 
attentions to Richard.) 

Jack (guarding Richard): No; immediate murder is too 
lenient a punishment for this wretched Richard. Lei him 
marry the girl; her tears and lamentations will do the rest. 

. Curtain. 


Act III.—Love’s Last Lift. 
ScenE I.—Mr. Fonseca’s Garden. 
Comic relief enter and explain, more or less humorously, with 


the assistance of a comic Curate, that Jack has been absent in 
America for fifteeen months, and is supposed to be dead. This 
done, they depart. 

Richard (enters and addresses the audience): I have confined 
Jack in a madhouse in New York. I had no difficulty in getting 


him incarcerated. I merely mentioned that he was a melo-— 


dramatic hero; and they took him at once. I have also so 
arranged matters that even if he should come back alive, he will 
be charged with every variety of felony known to the criminal 
law. .You will, no doubt, perceive that I am no half-hearted 
villain, 

Hetty enters. 

Richard: My father is dead, and has made the usual idiotic, 
impossible will; so I shall be unable to inherit his property 
unless I marry or outlive you. 

Hetty : Then why not kill me ? (Enters house.) 

Richard: Not a bad idea that. I'll try it. (Leaves, maturing 
a murderous scheme.) 

. Jack (disguised as the captain of a penny steamer, with a 
beard, enters) : Back once more in the vicinity of my beloved. 
Yearns at the windows.) 


Mr. Fonseca enters: 


Jack (offers his hand, which Mr. Fonseca declines to take) : You 
believe me guilty? Then listen! (Proceeds to pour forth an 
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incredible, interminable story.’ After about half an hour or so of 
this stream, Mr. Fonseca, reduced to desperation, interrupts him.) 
Fon: Stop, stop; anything to dam this deluge of dialogue. I 

nein everything—you are the most innocent man on éarth ! ! 
(Scene changes.) 


ScenE II.—Shillinglaw’s Ground-floor Garret. 


Shillinglaw (discovered) : Ma wife has got t’ mumps or some- 
thing else catching. Ah mun hae t’ brass for t’ trained nurse. 

Richard (enters) : Induce Hetty to enter your wife’s sick room, 
and fifty pounds is yours. (Leaves.) 

Hetty (enters): I am broken-hearted, but although without an 
income of my own,I am clothed in expensive costumes -and 
provided with ample funds to enable me to act as the Lady 
Bountiful of the village. I presume that, as I live in his house, 
it is Mr. Fonseca who supplies me with money, but happily he 
is a sympathetic character, and so it does not give rise to scandal. 
Shillinglaw, here is a. basket of assorted groceries carefully 
selected for the consumption of a patient suffering from some- 
thing catching. Let me take them to your wife. 

Shillinglaw, sorely tempted, at first consents, but afterwards 
repents, and finally, after an admirably acted scene, turns Hetty 
out of the house. Scene changes. 


ScENE III.—A Beer-shop by Moonlight. 

_- Shillinglaw meets an Elderly Gentleman with a Gun. 

Shillinglaw : What dost ta want here ? 

E.G.W.G: .Well, I’ve rented the shooting down here, but 
ordinary game is scarce, so I’m taking my chance of a pot shot 
at a villain. -If successful, my explanation will be that when 
Silas Kent died he said “Remember.” That is all; and now 
let us indulge in irrelevant dialogue while they set the next 
scene. (They do so.) 
ScENnE IV.—Cotton-printing rooms, lift, and office. The hands, 

strange to say, are‘ discovered at work; but after a couple of 
minutes of arduous labour they appear to have had enough. of 
it, for they stop the machines and leave hurriedly. Richard is 
seated in the office, carrying. on the business and meditating 
villainy. 

Shillinglaw (enters the office): Ah’ ve ‘a 2 letter —t’ pood auld 
letter—which proves tha’ villainy. Give. ‘me fifty pun for ’t, and 
lett’ play,proceed. (Fhey discuss the subject. ) 

Hetty (enters the mill apartment, ‘where, she is. unperceived by 
them. Meditatively) : Of course, my presence in’ this, the great 
scene of the play, is- indispensable ; but I wish I had been fur- 
nished with some adequate motive for coming ‘here. Tt is true 
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that the female portion of the comic relief declares that she 

fetched me from Shillinglaw’s cottage; but as I must have left 

before she arrived this is obviously absurd. And, again, why 

bring me here? It may be urged that it was in order that I 

might meet the hero, whose arrival, as it is the talk of the village, 

I must have heard of by this time; but, I repeat, why here? 

Then the conduct of the hero’ puzzles me. He rushes off, not- 

withstanding his accentuated yearnings, without a word to me, 

who was close by, in order that he might immediately settle 

accounts with the villain; and yet, although in the meantime I 

have been all over the village, I have arrived here before him. 

He can’t have gone to look for Elsie as of old, because, as I men- 

tioned to the villain in the last scene but one, she is now repos- 

ing beneath the usual grassy mound. It is all so strange. Ah! 
they managed things so differently at the St. Ja——, but no matter, 

I daresay the audience won’t notice it. 

(Richard, in the office, after a prolonged controversy with Shilling- 
law, pays him the money, and then proceeds to strangle him. 
Shillinglaw audibly protests.) 

Hetty (starts) : What’s that? (Rushes through the lift shaft, 
which by an architectural eccentricity, peculiar to theatrical cotton 
works, forms the only passage from the mills to the office.) 

Richard (ceases to strangle Shillinglaw, who very wisely departs) : 
Why are you here? 

Hetty: That is just the question which is tormenting me. 

Richard (running over the situation to himself): Shillinglaw 
knows she is here, and he is my enemy, and would, if he could, 
most willingly denounce me. So now to commit a crime, the 
elucidation of which would not baffle the most pig-headed rural 
policeman ! (Thrusts Hetty into the shaft of the lift and rings the 
bell to warn the lift-man—a hand who, oddly enough, is not only 
the sole workman left in the building, but presumably never leaves 
his post night or day.) 

Hetty shrieks with alarm, and, after carefully and most 
injudiciously shutting the opposite gate, her only means of egress, 
proceeds to batter it with her hands. 

The lift slowly descends (great sensation) : it comes lower down 
(still more sensation); and the flattening out and consequent 
annihilation of the heroine seem imminent, when the lift man, 
evidently one of those gifted creatures who can see through a deal 
flooring, very judiciously brings the machine to a standstill. 

Jack (rushes on, grasps the situation and the iron door, which 
he bends back as though it were made of pasteboard; thus 
Hetty is rescued, and the lift descends and reaches the bottom with 
a realistic thud). 


Curtain. 
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ACT IV.—The Gun that is Not Fired. 


Scene: The Ruined Tower, with Mr. Fonseca’s House in the 
foreground. 


Richard (enters, and, as is his wont, takes his audience into 
his confidence) : Any ordinary villain, with an easily proveable 
charge of attempted murder hanging over him, would have long 
since fled the country; but I am a persevering, hopeful, idiotic 
villain. I have even gone so far as to give Shillinglaw, the only 
man who can prove my wickedness, into custody. And although 
experience of melodrama should have taught me that it never 
pays to falsely accuse a hero in the last act, yet I mean to make 
the attempt. 


Elderly Gentleman with a Gun appears at the back, and points 
it at Richard. 
(Audience breathless, thinking the Time has Come.) 

A Voice (presumably at the back, whispers to the would-be 
Sportsman) : Forbear! Know thou that this is the close time for 
villains. 

(E.G. W.G. apologises, shoulders his weapon and melts away.) 

Jack and Kitty enter. 


Richard: A warrant is out against you, and here come the 
police to execute it. 

Police enter with Shillinglaw. 

Shillinglaw: Na, nia, Richard Stockley is t’ guilty mon. 
Muster Osborn is innercent. 

Richard: Nonsense, who will believe what you say ? 

Mr. Fonseca : I will, and do! I believe every word uttered by this 
disreputable-looking but manifestly honest engine-driver. I am 
a magistrate for the county, and I will now hold the usual in- 
formal open-air Court of Justice. Jack Osborn, I pronounce 
you guiltless of all the charges brought against you in this or 
in any other piece. 


(Jack and Hetty embracz and Richard is led out in chains.) 


Curtain. 


W. R. W. 
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Plays of the Month. 


*DAN’L DRUCE.” 


A New and Original Drama, in three acts, by W. S. GinBert. 
Revived at the Prince of Wales’s, on Tuesday afternoon, February 20th, 1894. 


Sir Jasper Combe .. Mr. Witiiam RIGNOLD. Joe Ripley ‘....° Mr. ¥. W. Permaiy, 
Dan’! Druce.. .. .. Mr. W. Mo3uison. Sergeant .. .. .. Mr. C. MEepwin. 
Reuben Haines .. .. Mr. Sipngy VALENTINE. Soldier .. .. .. Mr. L. Watwace. 
Geoffrey Wynyard .. Mr. Futter MELLIsH, Dorothy... .. .«. Miss Nancy M’InTosH. 
Marple .. .. .. .. Mr. Jutian Cross. 


’ 


It was worth while reviving ‘ Dan’l Druce,” even for one 
afternoon only, just to prove how easily an actor may be led 
astray! Not adozen.actors on the stage but would regard Mr. 
W. 8. Gilbert’s churlish, scowling, miserly misanthrope, whom 
the love of a child converts to man, as a fine memorable part. 
Yet as a matter of fact what is he? During three-fourths of the 
piece, little better than a dreary old bore! Looking back upon 
the original performance at the Haymarket eighteen years ago, 
one recalls without effort little or nothing of the admirably- 
conceived process of conversion. -The tender domesticities of 
Dan’l, and Dorothy, the pretty maiden left in exchange for his 
hoarded gold, and her swarthy simple-hearted sailor, Geoffrey 
Wynyard, have faded from the picture. Tints so delicate cannot 
resist the bleaching influence of even twenty years. And the 
one tking which stands out is the first-act figure of the outcast 
miser in his tumble-down hut on the Norfolk coast. 

Artistic ‘virtue clings to him through this period of vice, of 
squalor and picturesque dirt. His haggard face and gleaming 
eyes and fierce demeanour, his Gaspard-greed of gold, arrest 
attention and inspire respect. But with the growth of benevo- 
lence and loss of hair this same artistic virtue goes out of him, 
and by the third act he is become no more, no less, than a prosing 
old blacksmith with a bald head. The fault is purely Mr. 
Gilbert’s. The story is right, it is the treatment that is wrong. 
Even Saul of Tarsus had failed of an audience, had he never 
tired of dinning into every ear what befell him on the road to 
Damascus. Never was a gentleman so “inebriated with the 
exuberance of his own verbosity,” as the ex-miser Dan’l Druce, 
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He is as fond of reciting his “call to grace” as any Revivalist 
“Converted Clown.” Now it’s a dull dog that tells the story of 
his life to every soul he meets; and this besetting weakness is 
fatal to Dan’l Druce. Not the superb intensity of Mr. Hermann 
Vezin, in his prime, flanked as it was by the idyllic grace and 
tenderness of Miss Marion Terry and Mr. Forbes Robertson as 
the Gilbertian Alden and Evangeline, could meet and defeat that 
charge of dulness in 1876 ; and they were giants in those days! - 

In choosing Dan’l for a “star” part, therefore, Mr. Mollison 
fell into a trap. He was misled by the chance it offers of remain- 
ing en évidence throughout. He had forgotten that the shrewd 
actor—the character whom the audience loves—is he who comes 
in to crown the situation, not he who labours eternally to create 
it. Still, that invaluable first act, touched as it is with the glow 
of romance, proved Mr. Mollison an actor of fervour, feeling, and 
range. The rich, full voice he is fortunate enough to possess 
rang tellingly throughout this stormy scene, and the climax, the 
discovery of the little child beside his rifled hoard, was gripped 
with genuine power. ‘Touch not the child! It is the Lord’s 
gift!” used to thrill the house, trumpeted in those clarion vibrant 
tones of Mr. Vezin’s, and Mr. Mollison’s effect was every whit as 
fine. But the real triumph of the afternoon rested elsewhere. 

In the character of Reuben Haines, the Cavalier sergeant, 
“‘ full of strange oaths and bearded like the pard,” Mr. Gilbert 
has achieved a fantastic worthy to stand beside Antient Pistol, 
or the yet more ancient Bobadil. A thrasonical ruffian, half 
bully, half craven, with a trick of epigram and paradox, and a 
vocabulary as long as the bow he habitually draws, Rewben is a 
true original—whom no one has hitherto rendered plausible. 
Mr. Odell, fired with the spirit of a Hablot Browne or a Cruik- 
shank, pictured him as a compound of Smike and Sir Mulberry 
Hawk. With truer art Mr. Mackintosh, in the curious revival 
at the old Court—when Miss Fortescue was the simple Dorothy! 
and Mr. Charles Hawtrey, Geoffrey the fervent and romantic !— 
suggested a seventeenth-century mercenary, a John Sazon, with 
a craftier tongue and less genius for war. But Mr. Sidney 
Valentine gets still nearer the truth. His Rewben is a daring 
study in contrasts. Rewben is a complex creature. He allies 
the braggart with the spy. His treachery and malignity must 
wear a bluff and honest look. To compass these contradictions 
Mr. Valentine artfully employs a vein of sinister comedy peculiar 
to himself, and if he does not invariably reconcile one phase with 
another, he gets so near success in a terribly difficult task that 
the revival stands excused and even justified, by reason of his 
presence in the cast. Mr. William Rignold, a bluff, bold actor of 
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the impulsive old school, made a welcome return to the London 
stage as the remorseful Cavalier, Sir Jasper Combe; and Mr. 
Fuller Mellish made a manly Geoffrey, and Miss McIntosh a 
dainty and sweet-looking Dorothy, with a sense of comedy, if not 
of sentiment. But we who have seen Miss Marion Terry and 
Mr. Forbes Robertson in these parts may be excused for doubting 
if we shall ever see the real Geoffrey and Dorothy ugain. 


“THE NEW BOY.” 


A new and original Farcical Comedy in three Acts, by ARTHUR Law. 
First produced in London at Terry’s,on Wednesday evening, 21st February, 1834. 


Archibald Rennick -. Mr. W.GrossuirH. | Mr.Stubber .. .. .. Mr. T. A. PALMER. 
Doctor Candy, LL.D... Mr. J. BEAucHamp, Mrs. Rennick.. .. .. Miss G. Homrrey. 
Felix Roach .. .. .. Mr. J.D. BEverince. Nancy Roach.. .. .. Miss May Paurrey. 
Théodore de Brizac. .._ Mr. SypNey WARDEN. Susan.. .. .. .. +» Miss Esme Berincer. 
Bullock Major .. .. Mr. K. Dovetas, 


The measure of enjoyment over ‘‘ Vice Versa”’ is the measure 
of delight in ‘‘The New Boy.” ‘I'he laugh first awakened by 
poor transformed Mr. Bultitude and his countless agonies, while 
wearing the features and body of his son, is revived by Mr. 
Rennick during his short spell of schoolboy life. For this farce 
is merely a frame for Mr. Weedon Grossmith’s portrait of a 
second Mr. Bultitude, in knickerbockers, a sailor blouse, and a 
man-o’-war’s-man’s cap. And what Mr. Grossmith can look and 
be in such a plight no pen can describe. 

To save his elderly-looking wife and himself from ruin, t\is 
youthful-looking husband consents to wear “‘ the lovely garnish 
of a boy,” and pass as her son. His stature, face, and figure 
assist—indeed suggest—the deception. He puts off the old man 
and puts on the new by the simple doffing and donning of 
clothes, and with the assumption of blouse and knickerbockers 
behold Mr. Bultitude the second, a harassed man in a trying 
position, endeavouring to surmount undignified obstacles by the 
use of arguments and language hopelessly at variance with his 
childish dress and look. 

Pitiful incongruity is the mainspring of artistic farce. Think 
of Mr. Pinero’s “ Magistrate ” and ‘‘Dandy Dick.” In them 
you have—with, of course, infinitely finer art—precisely the 
same means employed. Worthy gentlemen, embodiments of 
respectability and authority, by their own foolishness brought to 
a pathetic pass of humiliation and temporary misery: But 
nothing they suffer, and no woebegone picture they present, can 
compare with the ludicrous effects achieved by “ '"he New Boy.” 
Indeed, since ‘‘ The Private Secretary ”—another person ostensibly 
entitled to respect—was kicked and hustled and starved, there 
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has been nothing so funny on the stage as this married man in a 
sailor suit, who is patted on the head, dandled on the knee, 
tossed in blankets, forced to play Rat in a game which he wins 
if the “‘ Terriers” don’t hit him with boots ten times in two 
minutes—‘‘ but they always win!” is his pathetic conclusion— 
threatened with “paddy whaci,” and coerced into stealing 
apples, for which he gets a thrashing from the farmer and is 
condemned by a magistrate to ten strokes with a birch. 

As a play much might be said against ‘‘The New Boy.” At 
many moments it is dull, and the last act in particular sadly 
hangs fire. But whenever Mr. Grossmith is on the stage the 
laughter is incessant, the humour irresistible, and luckily Mr, 
Grossmith is not very often out of sight. Another capital perform- 
ance is that of Mr. Beauchamp as Dr. Candy. He diffuses a 
perceptibly chilling atmosphere of impositions and canes. Then 
Mr. Kenneth Douglas is as fresh and,boyish a schoolboy as even 
Mr. Hamilton Bell in ‘‘ Vice Versé;”’ in other words, he is the 
boy he plays; and Miss May Palfrey is an ingenious little 
schoolgirl flirt ; while Miss Esmé Beringer does admirably as a 
pert housemaid. The acting all round is, in fact, worthy of the 
farce, which again is not unworthy of the boards on which 
“‘ Sweet Lavender” ran for years, or of the excellent comedian 
whose peculiar humour it so successfully employs. 





“THE HEIRS OF RABOURDIN.” 


A Comedy in three Acts, by Emine Zoua, translated by A. T. de Mattos. 
First produced in London at the Opera Comique, on Friday evening, 23rd February, 1894. 


Rabourdin .. .. Mr. James WELcH. Isaac.. .. .. «. Mr. F. Norreys Conne.u. 
Chapuzot.. .. .. Mr. Harvine Cox. Vaussard.. .. .. Mrs. ARTHUR AYERS. 
Dominique .. .. Mr.C. M. Hattarp. Fiquet .. .. .. Mrs. Lois Roy. 

Ledoux .. .. .. Mr. Dovetass Gorpon. | Eugénie .. .. .. Miss Lena Dene. 

Dr. Morgue .. .. Mr.CHarLEsGoopHart. {| Charlotte... .. .. Miss Mary Jocetyn. 


The Independent Theatre Society have certainly scored one. 
Their critics—not the thick and thin supporters of the move- 
ment, but the somewhat sceptical ‘‘ independents ’”’ of the critical 
band—have for months and months cried out for comedy. 
“‘ You harrow us, you revolt us,” they protest; ‘ you put on 
plays which obviously no manager in his senses would dream of’ 
producing. We can’t tell if there be good in your purpose or no. 
Show us the other side of the picture before you claim our good 
word. Blood and horrors and disease are not what we want. 
Comedy is the thing; produce~comédy, and we and the public 
will support you.” And at last, in answer to this appeal, Mr. 
Grein produces Zola’s ‘“‘ Heirs of Rabourdin! ”’ 

The belated answer is a crushing one. Never again will a 
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single voice be raised for Independent “‘ comedy.” ‘‘ The Heirs” 
would satisfy the cravings of a lifetime. Anything sooner than 
humour like this, than another such “ approximation to life,” 
which comedy is understood to be. Sooner the Whitechapel 
intrigue and naked barbarism of ‘“‘ Thérése Raquin,” sooner the 
nightmare terrors of “‘ Ghosts,” sooner anything with a note of 
drama, a backbone of motive, a touch of naturalness in it. 
Imagine three acts of pull devil, pull baker, between a reputed 
miser with not a sou in the safe, and a crowd of sycophantic 
nephews and nieces eager to outvie one another in currying 
favour to get appointed his heir; three acts, during which nothing 
witty is said, nothing funny is done, unless it be accounted 
funny to forcibly physic the wretched Rabourdin during a sham 
illness designed to extract money from the expectant crew; 
three acts, at the end of which matters are precisely in the same 
condition as at the opening of the piece; three acts of childish 
nonsense sufficiently futile to provoke an even Independent 
audience to open derision. 

It would be interesting to hear what Emile Zola thought of 
the experiment. He could surely have no faith. in so witless a 
reflection of Moliére’s ‘‘ Le Malade Imaginaire,” so feeble a hash 
of the best situations in Ben Jonson’s ‘‘ Volpone.” Indeed, a 
man of his sturdy common-sense might well have been expected 
to sympathise with the scornful verdict of the Parisian audience 
which hooted it off the boards twenty years ago—if not to reach 
Charles Lamb’s heroic level in the matter of Mr. H——, and 
actually join the hooters. But, countenanced by the author or 
no, it is certain that the production was a dreary mistake, 
intelligible only as Mr. Grein’s last word on the question of 
comedy as a fit and proper entertainment for his Independent 
patrons. 

The acting called for little comment. Mr. James Welch, 
whose reputation was practically made by his starveling Lick- 
cheese in Mr. Bernard Shaw’s Independent play ‘‘ Widowers’ 
Houses,”’ worked very hard but to little purpose as maltreated 
Moribund; and Mr. Harding Cox provoked some merriment as 
a hale octogenarian who now and then recalled Gunnion in 
* The Squire.” 
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“ MRS. DEXTER.” 


A farce, in three acts, by J. H. Darnley. 
First produced at the Strand Theatre, on Wednesday evening, 28th February, 1894. 
Major Kildare, M.P... Mr. Cuas. Hawrrey. Fulton .. .. .. .. Mr..8. LAsceLues, * 


Frank Fairfield, Q.C. Mr. Lionet WaAtuace. James .. .. .. .. Mr. AtEc MACKENZIE. ~ 

Henry Thornton,Q.C. Mr.Wityrep Draycotr| Mrs. Dexter .. .. .. Miss Fanny Broveu. 

ms an Timothy Mrs. Kildare .. .. .. Miss Heten Conway. 
Mr. Gorvon Harvey. Mrs.Thornton .. .. Miss Eva WILLIAMS. 

Reginald D Dexter, M. P. Mr. W. F. Hawrrey. Miss O’Hara.. .. .. Miss Anice MANnsFIELD 

Mr. P .. Mr. Ernest Cossam. Marie .. .. .. .. Miss Ina GoLpsMITs. 


Should one judge a play by its weakest point or its strongest ? 
Put it in another way. Should the dreary dulness of two acts 
and a half be atoned for by ten minutes of good sound comedy, 
or should that short breathing space in Paradise—such paradise 
as modern -farce affords !—heighten the distress engendered by 
previous measureless fatigue? It is a nice question, and one 
upon the answer to which everything depends in Mr. Darnley’s 
intricate farcical Divorce case of Dexter v. Dexter and Kildare, 
which for just ten nights held the stage at the Strand. For there 
are just ten minutes of excellent humour and human nature, 
immediately prior to the fall of the curtain, whereas all that goes 
before had been better written in sand. 

The idea is not a newone. It is at least as old as John Parry 
and Mr. Corney Grain. A story is being told, when a situation 
is reached, involving a dozen more or /ess antagonistic moods, 
each one of which is thenceforth disclosed, illustrated, and em- 
phasised by a few familiar and appropriate bars of music. In 
this instance, the situation involves two people at daggers drawn, 
a wronged, yet not too deeply wronged, husband, and an indig- 
‘nant, yet not too indignant, wife. Upon rather flimsy evidence 
the former has consented to institute a divorce suit against the 
latter, a suit which none of the counsel engaged in the case find 
it to their interest to pursue. In hopes, therefore, that a recon- 
ciliation may ensue, these cunning Q.C.’s—with small regard for 
legal etiquette—contrive, on the eve of the trial, to lock the peti- 
tioner and respondent in one room and await the issue—and 
there is the situation. 

Madame laboriously assumes unconcern. Monsieur meditates. 
Each overplays indifference. The silence grows oppressive. 
Madame takes refuge at the piano. And Satan finds some mis- 
chievous tunes for idle hands to play. The tender chords of 
‘“‘ Home, Sweet Home,” float out upon the air. Mr. Dexter leaps to- 
his feet in a rage and impolitely utters meaning monosyllables, 
which provokes the strains of ‘‘’E dunno where ’e are.” The 
faithful piano interprets and records the changing moods of both, as 
asperities soften and tenderness grows, until ‘‘ Darby and Joan ”’ 
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pronounces the reconciliation complete, when round the doors 
bob the heads of the wily Q.C.’s, and the case of Dexter v. 
Dexter and Kildare is at a legally inglorious end. 

Happy they who care for the perfection of comedy acting and 
did not miss this one delicious glimpse of Miss Fanny Brough, 
Her humour was entrancing, her naturalness supreme. Nor 
should Mr. W. F. Hawtrey, as the aggrieved and relenting hus- 
band, be passed without a cordial word of praise, for he, too, 
played with a nice touch and admirable sense of character. But 
the main plot of the piece was clumsy, and neither Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey’s quiet humour, nor Miss Brough’s untiring energy, 
could distract attention from its witlessness and want of all pro- 
portion. After the first night Mr. Edouin was introduced into 
the piece as a blackmailer, originally very often heard about but 
never, never seen, and his quaint low comedy lightened the heavy 
humours of the farce considerably. One actress beside Miss 
Brough deservedly won favour with the audience, Miss Eva 
Williams, whose Judith Shakespeare a week or two before in 
a graceful trifle by Alec Nelson—produced at an injudicious 
matinée of the Society of British Dramatic Art—attracted atten- 
tion, and whose grace and intense earnestness in ‘‘ Mrs. Dexter”’ 
increases the interest then aroused in her future. 


“THE BEST MAN.” 
A New Farce, in three acts, by Ratpn R. LuMtey. 
First produced at Toole’s Theatre, on Tuesday Evening, 6th March, 1894. 
Sir Lovel Gage .. .. .. Mr. JoHn Brtxineton.| Pemble .. -. Mr. F. J. ARtTon. 


Price Puttlow .. .. ... Mr. J. L. Tooue. Mrs. Montaubyn .. Miss Beatrice Lams. 
Allen Skifford .. .. .. Mr. C. M. Lowne. Brenda Gage .. .. Miss FLoreENcE Forpyce, 
Walter Brewer .. .. .. Mr. E.A.Coventry. | Ada Jevons-Bailey Miss Cora Poors. 

Minch .. .. .. .. «. Mr. GrorcEe SHELTON. | Nina Skifford.. .. Miss Auice Ki» GsLey. 
Williams .. .. .. .- Mr. CuHas. Brunton. | SarahSpooner +» Miss Exiza JoHNsToneE, 


One illustrious lady, we all know, came to grief over a 
Diamond Necklace; and now, a hundred years later, just the 
time for history to repeat itself, Mr. Ralph Lumley exhibits 
another, of his own discovery. Mrs. Montaubyn—this Marie 
Antoinette up-to-date—although ‘‘ Monte’ among her intimates, 
can be no descendant of the famous millionaire of that name, for 
she is as poor as a chapel mouse. Living as she does in a 
country where poverty is a crime, naturally it was through that 


poverty that she got into trouble, and in losing her head stood: 


in danger of losing a husband as well. And this was how it 
came about. 

Monte boasts beauty, ample charms, and ‘that extensive and 
peculiar knowledge which (teste Mephistopheles) all widows 


by 
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possess. With these she rekindles the lukewarm embers of Sir 
Lovel Gage’s bluff and middle-aged affections, and presents him 
with the handsome balance of her life. He, not to be behind- 
hand, retorts with a lovely diamond necklace. And they are 
engaged. But like the farmer with the claret, they “‘get no 
forrarder.”’ . For at the altar these diamonds must be worn, and 
Monte within a week of the gift has them not! To oblige a 
scapegrace brother she conveyed them whither “the less thrifty 
among the poorer classes go at the end of the week’’—not ‘to 


-church?” as her confidante and future stepdaughter guilelessly 


enquires—and there they lie, when Mr. Lumley introduces the 
distracted widow, on the eve of her frequently postponed 
wedding. 

The trap is a neat one,and Mr. Lumley handles it deftly. 
Thus, the money to redeem them is raised just in time to be too 
late. Mr. Price Puttlow, the best man, becomes the owner of 
the necklace, which he designs for the now desperate bride. 
She, stealthily journeying home after her fruitless errand, involves 
him—an unknown travelling companion—in a breach of the 
bye-laws of the railway. company over which he presides. And, 
through Monte’s giving her maid’s name to the railway officials 
in preference to her own, Mr. Puttlow presently finds himself 
seriously compromised with an unknown grim domestic of for- 
bidding aspect, whom the local station-master intends to marry. 


- The revelation of his identity clears the air. Circumstances 


alter cases. What was an insult before, Mr. Minch now 
regards as a mark of favour. ‘“’E’s our Chairman; it was 
an ’onour, Sarah, an ’onour.” Monte, the discreet, holds her 
tongue. Puttlow is mystified into holding his. Sarah and 
Minch, from sordid -motives of advancement, hold theirs. The 
necklace at last reaches the bride’s hands—and neck. And the 
wedding proceeds. 

With Mr. Toole for the perturbed and perplexed railway 
magnate, it is easy to imagine that the farce yields many a laugh. 
But the cleverness of it lies neither in its provision of a telling 
part for a favourite (and not too easily fitted) actor, nor in its 
comic situations. 

What is best and really admirable is a general deftness, 
isolation of idea, development, and dialogue; a deftness which 
attains, a Pineronian polish and subtlety in the unostentatious 
evolution of all Monte’s and Puttlow’s troubles from the very 
occurrences that they most desired—proof positive that Mr. 
Lumley has a shrewd eye for what Mr. Hardy calls the little 
ironies of life. 

As is not uncommon in plays of this kind, the minor characters 
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stand out with greatest prominence. For over them the author 
is not hard put to it to maintain an air of consistency. Thus, 
nothing of the kind could be better than the concertina-playing 
Minch, and his cross-grained Sarah—played with rare quaintness 
and comic intensity by Mr. Shelton and Miss Eliza Johnstone. 
Whereas the all-important Puttlow, diverting as he always was 
with Mr. Toole’s personality at his back, suffered from vagueness 
and blurred outlines. Monte is, of course, the part of the piece— 
a part obviously written for Mrs. John Wood or Miss Fanny 
Brough. Hysterics, terror, elation, despair, require an actress 
of fiery method, which Miss Beatrice Lamb has not. In her 
own majestically magnificent way, however, she is effective 
enough, and in contrast with the piquant prettiness of Miss 
Florence Fordyce, Miss Alice Kingsley, and Miss Cora Poole— 
whose comedy has a note of originality in it—Miss Lamb is truly 
regal, and so carries one step further the comparison between 
Monte and that hapless Queen who was also the heroine of a 
romance of a Diamond Necklace. 


“THE COTTON KING.” 


A drama in four acts, by Surron VANE. 
First produced at the Adelphi Theatre, on Saturday evening, March 10th, 1894. 








Jack Osborn .. .. Mr. CHARLES WARNER. Peter Bell .. .. .. Mr. Howarp Russe... 
Richard Stockley .. Mr. Epwarp O’NEILL. Phillips .. .. .. .. Mr. Tripp. 

De Fonseca .. .. Mr. HERBERT FLEMMING. | InspectorGraham .. Mr. WILLIAMSON. 
James Shillinglaw .. Mr. Cuartes Cartwricut.| Mrs. Drayson .. .. Mrs. Dion Boucicattr. 
Benjamin Tupper .. Mr. AktHUR WILLIAMS. Elsie Kent’ .. .. .. Miss Haun Caine. 

Rev. Mr. Ponder .. Mr. Lennox Paw te. Kitty Marshall .. .. Miss Auma STANLEY. 
Dr. Gilbert... .. .. Mr. Lyston Lyte. Mrs. Martin Smith .. Miss Kate Kearney. 
Silas Kent .. .. .. Mr. Jons Carter. Susan .. .. .. ». Miss Harrison. 
George Piper .. .. Mr. W. Nortucore. Hetty Drayson .. .. Miss Manion TERRY. 





Mr. Sutton Vane, the new Adelphi dramatist, has several 
things to contend against. First, there is the overshadowing 
reputation of the one and only master of melodrama, the late 
Mr. Pettitt. Secondly, there is the recent dramatic awakening 
of the people. And thirdly, there is the new-comer’s own play- 
writing creed. Either of the first two obstacles might well prove 
dangerous to a new play. But serious as they are, they sink 
into ludicrous insignificance when compared with the last. For 
Mr. Sutton Vane, who, on high authority, is, by-and-bye, to 
throw into the shade Mr. H. A. Jones’s efforts and achievements 
in the way of reconciling literature and melodrama, accepts that 
mischievous hereticai doctrine that there is drama in accident. 

Many of the old conventions one cheerfully admits. For 
instance, we know, as a rule of the game, that the hero must be 
to the villain’s fuults a little blind, and to his virtues (if any) 
over-kind. Let him, as in ‘‘ The Cotton King,” be never so 
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shrewd a ‘man of the world, with the foresight of a North, sharp 
enough to outwit the giant financiers of Wall Street, and leave 
that Pandemonium a millionaire, he must still be incapable of 
fathoming the shallowest villain, whose schemes, like those of 
Baradas, are “‘like glass! the very sun shines through them!” 
These glaring contradictions are of the game. We put up with 
them. But not so the crediting of every defeat through three inor- 
dinately long acts, and final victory in the fourth, to the blind 
operations of chance. For if we accept this, we reduce the 
figures from the level of men to that of dummies or waxworks. 

The story of Jack Osborn, his cotton-mill, his sweetheart, his 
villain-friend, and staunch Jew-backer, is too long and intricate 
to be told in detail. By the time the last curtain is down—some- 
thing past midnight—the “dangers he has passed” would qualify 
him for the love of Desdemona. He has suffered ruin and 
blighting calumny; he has escaped lynching by the skin of his 
teeth, been kidnapped, imprisoned in a madhouse, and set free 
by fire ; and he has worked his way across the world in order to 
arrive home just in time to drag his faithful Hetty from under a 
descending lift.set in motion by the villain-friend. But through- 
out this long record of disaster—a record which took over four 
hours to run through—not one incident has followed naturally 
upon what has gone before, not one effect but has been got by 
artificial means. The play was in fact saved by the acting, 
which, in almost every instance, was a model of what such 
acting should be, and by the acting in particular of one very 
human and dramatic scene. 

It is a scene of temptation. A drunken out-of-work, reduced 
to his last shilling, with a fever-stricken wife and child ordered 
by the doctor the usual impossibilities for the poor, is offered 
fifty pounds if he will send the ailing heroine into the sick-room 
to catch the contagion and die. He sums up for and against: 
his wife’s life and his child’s against this girl’s; shall he, or shall 
he not? A knock sounds and the heroine comes in, and his 
agony is quietly lived through, and the temptation beaten back, in 
five minutes of acting as fine.as any that London at this moment 
can show. 

These are the difficult things todo. No fine setting, no actor 
to play against, no rousing speeches to work upon, nothing to help, 
and a pasty-faced drunkard in dirty rags to be made dignified. 
“* It is so easy to be good on five thousand a year,” and, Becky 
Sharp might have added, ‘“‘ So easy to be dignified in a silk hat 
and a frock coat.” But so terribly hard in corduroys. But Mr. 
C. Cartwright did it, and held the house spell-bound into the 
bargain. There was no getting away from that twisted white 
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face of his, with his glinting eyes and spasms of pain ; and just 
as “The Transgressor’ is endured for the sake of Miss 
Nethersole’s one passionate scene, so should ‘‘ The Cotton King” 
be ventured on if for Mr. Cartwright’s sake alone. 

Besides this, there was nothing demanding any real dramatic 
inspiration. Mr. Warner played with his wonted fervour as the 
purblind victim of chance; and defied lynchers and narrated 
adventures by flood and field with genuine power. The rare gifts 
of Miss Marion Terry, whose engagement we had all hoped was. 
made in view of some great emotional scene, were flung away 
upon a conventional heroine, who suffers much and does nothing. 
Miss Hall Caine made a touching little figure of a girlish mill- 
hand betrayed by a plausible villain, capitally acted by Mr. 
Edward O’Neill. And Mrs. Dion Boucicault and Mr. Herbert 
Flemming filled with distinction two prominent—yet minor— 
characters. Perhaps the popular favourites were Miss Alma. 
Stanley and Mr. Arthur Williams as a couple of mill-hands who 
go “‘ on the halls ”—in the “ strong-man line ’’— and incidentally 
indulge in some timely humour, much to the taste of gallery and 
pit. But, as usual at this theatre, thunders of applause greeted 
everybody and everything, good, bad, and indifferent, though in 
fairness it. must be owned that the one great, spontaneous house- 
roar of the evening went up at Mr. Cartwright’s scene, un- 
doubtedly the most truthful and stirring piece of artistic acting 
witnessed for many a day. 


REVIVAL OF “THE WORLD” AT THE PRINCESS’S. 

During the fourteen years which have elapsed since Sir 
Augustus Harris first woced and won fortune with this melodrama. 
at Drury Lane, we have travelled and, as travellers will, seen 
many curious things. Melodrama is supposed, like hope, to 
“‘ spring eternal” in the melodramatist’s breast—eternally child- 
like, eternally sensational, eternally the same. But the supposi- 
tion is incorrect. The melodrama-of to-day is very unlike the 
melodrama of fourteen years ago. ‘‘ The Silver King,” ‘“‘ Hoodman 
Blind,” ‘“‘The Lights of Home,” and a half score more have done 
their work, and secured at least a hearing for character in plays. 
which formerly were plays only of situation. 

In “The World,” for instance, the most ingenious and effective: 
piece of all Mr. Pettitt’s and Mr. Merritt’s and Sir Augustus. 
Harris’s joint work, character goes for naught. A certain number: 
of figures distinguished by differences in sex, apparel, feature, and 
form, move in a certain number of cleverly contrasted and 
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exciting scenes. As characters they interest one not at all, only 
as doers or sufferers of some preposterous deed do they rank in 
any way as personalities. And on February 24th, a melo- 
dramatic Saturday night audience, occasionally tickled out of 
reverence by the childishness of the whole thing, actually set to 
work to chaff their favourite form of entertainment. For scenic 
ingenuities and thrilling hand-to-hand combats, however, they 
evinced as fine and fresh a taste as even the immortal Mr. 
Crummles could desire, and thunderous were their greetings 
of the ship explosion, the drifting raft with its raving castaways, 
the chloroforming .of the brave and bulky hero in the Great 
Hotel, the attempted fractricide by the villain, the hero’s escape 
from his asylum warders, and the villain’s fatal tumble down a lift. 
The acting was of the seasoned, the many, many-seasoned kind, 
and resolved itself largely into breathless displays of amateur 
athletics. But Mr. William Elton as the Hebraic villain, and 
‘Mr. Glenney as his Gentile brother in crime, and Mr. Charles 
Dalton as the stalwart muscular Christian, and Miss Olga 
Brandon as a lady with a heart as well as a past, and Miss Agnes 
Thomas as the hero’s guardian angel, in trousers and a natty 
cutaway coat, and Miss Kate Tyndall as a melodious heroine, 
and Mr. Julian Cross as an arch-fiend in a red jumper 
and digger’s boots, enjoyed a fleeting popularity, and received, 
according to their deserts, the yells and cheers and ear-piercing 
whistles which pass, with melodramatic audiences, for expressions 
-of admiration. 





BEEs 


Some Amateur Performances. 





THEATRICALS AT THE KILBURN TOWN HALL. 

Fortune certainly favoured these amateurs, who recently indulged in a 
series of performances at Kilburn of “ A Night Off” and “ Masksand Faces. 
Two dips into the dramatic lucky- bag, and neither draw a blank—the latter, 
indeed, a veritable prize. Sneer and invective are the allotted portion of 
“A Night Off;” but, critical contumely notwithstanding, Mr. Daly’s farce 
comes out in popular favour a full mile ahead of many a rival that has 
enjoyed the hall-marked pat of approval. Make over Snap to a comedian 
like Mr. Guildford Dudley, add thereto, as the erring Professor, Mr. Henry 
King, not to speak of Mr. Whitaker and Mr. Mackay, and just watch the 
effect upon the lungs and the facial muscles of the audience. Perhaps 
there were moments in the last act when the play lagged superfluous, but 
it was not through any fault of the actors, for one and all were unflagging 
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in their efforts—not only they but also the ladies, Mrs. K. St. Hill, Miss 
Violet Goetze, Miss Maud Hertz, and Mrs. Herbert Morris putting their 
shoulders to the wheel in really businesslike fashion. Farce on the first 
night, old comedy on the two succeeding evenings. Can amateurs play 
Reade’s delightful comedy? Why, cert’nly. Provided, that is, that 
half-a-dozen or so can be found who can creep into the skin of the 
eighteenth century as well as into its clothes. Provided also—and here’s 
the crux—that they can count ona Peg. How many comedy actresses do 
amateurs number? Why, they can be counted by the score. How many 
possible Pegs could be reckoned upon? Well, I know one—Mrs. Arthur 
Ayers. Other amateurs have good spirits, and brighten a scene; Mrs. 
Ayers has splendid spirits, and carries the play. Peg must be always at 
high pressure. Tears, laughter, tenderness, wrath, all come with a burst. 
She is a_ volcano of emotions. There was no Mrs. Ayers at Kilburn ; but 
though Miss Goetze does not suggest the volcano, she looks charming, and 
her scenes are at least lively, and therefore a good deal may be counted 
unto her. For the rest, there was much that called ——— and little 
that merited blame. A rich meed of the former is Mr. William Mackay’s 
by right inalienable. There are two ways of playing 7’riplet—the poetic 
and the prosaic. Mr. Mackay chooses the former. He gives us a 7'’riplet some- 
thing of the fashion that might be looked for from Mr. Irving. There is 
something fanciful and fascinating in his performance which takes captive 
the interest of the audience. For a certain charming simplicity of style Mrs. 
Herbert Morris stands alone amongst amateurs. It is this which fits her 
so admirably for such a ee as Mistress Vane, and would, in any con- 
templated production of Mr. Gilbert’s play, make her a most acceptable 
Dorothy Druce. Mr. Harold Whitaker is not the impassioned gallant of 
our dreams ; neither is Mr. Arthur Jones equal to the full-blooded comed 
of Quin ; but Mr. Skilbeck’s picture of an old fop was admirably coloured, 
Mr. Bertram Wallis’s cool and cynical Pomander demands recognition ; 
and Mr. Speer and Mr. Edwards. as Snarl and Soaper supplied a pair of 
sketches well differentiated. 


“MASKS AND FACES,” BY THE PINERO DRAMATIC CLUB. 

A sorrier set of Masks and Faces this! The Kilburn amateurs supplied, 
if not a portrait, at least a likeness that was recognisable. Not so the 
Pineroites. They have laboured at their task, but to little purpose. The 
face they turn towards us with such care is not one we know. We miss 
the dainty, sweet perfume of those far-distant days when Peg queened it 
in pence and in garret. Vanished are the bright features of comedy, 
aglow with smiles, clouded with tears, and in its place a dull, expression- 
less face confronts us. Miss Bailey remained as far in the background as 
the part would admit, speaking. Peg’s lines intelligently, and, despite 
nightmare experiences with the easel, scoring very fairly at one or two 

ints in the third act. Mr. Samuel Allen’s Triplet is the nein one. In 

r. Mackay’s there is a strain of genius, impracticable perhaps, but not 
the less genius. One felt there might be something in those rejected 
tragedies. There is nothing of the genius or the poet in Mr. Allen’s 
version. His 7'riplet is a cheery little body, very fidgety, and blessed with 
a German accent. He is duly comic and duly pathetic, and merits con- 
ar pose upon a consistent performance. Mr. Middlemass did a fred 

eal to relieve from tameness the scenes in which he appeared ; Miss Elsie 
Dennis cannot give Mistress Vane an air of rustic freshness, but she was 
unaffected and pleasing; Miss Annie Stalman made something of Kitty 
Clive; and Mr. Rome Attwell supplied a faithful portrait of Burdock. 


Of the rest, nothing that is kindly can be said, and strict silence shall 
be maintained. 


“ DIPLOMACY” AT ST. GEORGE'S HALL, LIVERPOOL. 


With a capital train service between Liverpool and London, and with 
the recent admirable revival of Sardon’s comedy drama at the Garrick, 
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really no plea for the shortcomi of the Liverpool amateurs can be’ 
entertained. A visit to the Garrick would have done wonders for them. 
“Tt surely was their profit had they known.” But there, amateurs in these 
latter days are grown so mighty independent that ’tis not unlikely they 
thought they would ’quit themselves more bravely unhampered by recollec- 
tions of how Mr. Robertson said this, cr how Miss Rorke looked here. Well, 
’twasa pity ! They would have gleaned valuable ideas as to the treatment of 
their picture. They would have seen where bold strokes were needed to 
give it ae effect, and where any but the lightest of touches would 
ruin it. Mr. Ferris would have learnt from Mr. Robertson that Julian is 
not a hero of melodrama ; Mr. Harrison would have known how to supply 
a proper contrast with Henry. Mr. Alfred Crawford, an actor not without 
power, would have seen how his share of the big scene should be worked 
up.; the delicacy and pathos of Miss Rorke’s Dora would have been a 
revelation to Miss Hellier, and Miss Nazeby would have noted that a strong 
outline was essential to Zicka. In fact, with the exception of Mr. Austin 
Harford’s Stein and Miss Benvenuti’s Marquise, both worthy if not remark- 
able, there was really nothing that called for commendation. 





Notes of the Month, 





THE last nights of ‘‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray”’ are 
announced, and so, before many weeks have passed, that noble 
tragedy will have disappeared temporarily from the London 
stage. We say temporarily, for there is no doubt that in the 
future the play will be revived time after time; and in days to 
come old playgoers, garrulous over the past, will recall the 
Paulas of their youth and the Paulas of their middle age, and 
condemn, as is the wont of the playgoing fogey, the latest 
debutante who shall dare to attempt the interpretation of a 
“classic.” Yes, ‘“The Second Mrs. Tanqueray” is, without 
doubt, the most notable piece of dramatic work of our time, 
and there is but one man living who has it in him to oust the play 
from that proud position, and that man is Mr. Pinero himself. 


WITHOUT in any way reflecting upon the interpretation of the 
play given by Mrs. Campbell, Mr. Alexander, and his excellent 
company, we cannot but look forward with eager interest to a 
possible revival of “‘ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray ” at some future 
time, when it shall be interpreted by an entirely different com- 
pany of actors. It is an open secret that Mr. Pinero wrote the 
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play in question, not to suit any particular star, or constellation 
of stars, but ‘‘ to please himself; ” and, excellent as is the render- 
ing of the play at the St. James’s, we must not forget that ‘‘ Mrs. 
Tanqueray”’ is no mere medium for the exploitation of the idiosyn- 
cracies of certain actors, but a great work of art. Before a play, 
no matter how mighty a masterpiece it may be, can make its im- 
pression on the public, it must first filter through the personalities 
of its interpreters; and if it be a real work of genius, it is bound 
to lose rather than gain in the process. In this respect is the 
dramatist at a sad disadvantage compared with the novelist; the 
latter, by carefully-written analyses of character and elaborate 
descriptions, can render himself independent of all assistance save 
that of the printer. But the dramatist, poor man! cannot place 
himself in direct communication with his public; he must stop 
short at a certain point, and leave the rest to his interpreters. 


Mrs. Patrick CAMPBELL, in the part of Pawla, has won golden 
opinions from the critics and made a great reputation ; but is she 
exactly the Paula Mr. Pinero had in his mind when he created 
that marvellous, that soui-revealing character? We wonder! 
Without an attentive study of the text it is of course impossible 
to pronounce a decided opinion, for, as we have already remarked, 
the personality of the actress obscures our vision ; still one can- 
not but think that there is just a shade too much of the tiger in 
Mrs.'Campbell’s Paula, and that it was “‘ not a shrew that 


Pinero drew.” However, time and a succession of Paulas will 
alone solve the question. 





GREAT interest has been excited by the notice that the next 
production at the St. James’s Theatre will be a play by Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones. This gentleman is a writer of undoubted 
talent ; but Mr. Pinero, his predecessor; happens to be a man of 
genius, so we cannot but sympathise with Mr. Alexander’s latest 
author in the difficult position in which he will be placed. Yet 
when we consider what an admirable judge of a play Mr. 
Alexander has shown himself to be, and what a master he is of 
the art of production, we cannot believe ourselves to be rash 
in‘ hazarding the prophecy that Mr. Jones’s forthcoming play 
will probably be a greater success than any he has previously 
written since his salad days of ‘‘ The Silver King.” 

Mr. OscaR WILDE has recently presented to the world, in 
sumptuous raiment, that offspring of his brain, “‘ Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan.” We wonder if the text as here presented is 
identical with that originally submitted to the manager of the 
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St. James’s. We presume it must be so, or Mr. Wilde would 
have mentioned the fact. And the elaborate stage-directions, 
are they also the product of Mr. Wilde’s brain, or are they copied 
from the St. James’s prompt-book? Ah! 


Mr. SypNEY BrovuGa, the subject of one of our portraits, is 
ason of that admirable comedian Mr. Lionel Brough. After a 
preliminary apprenticeship tin the provinces, he made his first 
appearance in London seven years ago, when he played the part 
of Diggory in Miss Kate Vaughan’s revival of ‘‘ She Stoops to 
Conquer.” He shortly afterwards appeared under Mrs. Brown- 
Potter’s management as De Bresser in ‘‘ Civil War.” His next 
important part was Charles Middlewick in the Criterion: revival 
of “Our Boys.” Later on he played Jack Wyatt in 
“‘T'wo Roses,’’ and made an excellent impression by his fresh, 
natural rendering of that somewhat stagey hero. After a 
succession of parts of more or less importance at various London 
theatres, came the turning-point in Mr. Brough’s career, when 
Mr. Hare enrolled him in a notable company of comedians 
gathered together for the new Garrick Theatre. Our readers 
cannot have forgotten the Wilfred Brudenell of Mr. Pinero’s 
noble play, ‘‘ The Profligate.” Mr. Brough’s natural, breezy, and 
in parts pathetic interpretation of the character had but one 
male rival in the production—the Renshaw of Mr. Forbes 
Robertson. In “La Tosca,” which followed ‘ The Profligate,” 
Mr. Sydney Brough was cast for the part of Trevillac, and 
later on, when “A Pair of Spectacles” was produced at the 
Garrick, he gave an admirable rendering of the part. of Dick 
Goldfinch. Also in the revival ofthis piece, after the withdrawal 
of ‘“‘Lady Bountiful,” he playedMr. Hare’s former part with 
great success. After a brief interval at the Vaudeville, he 
returned to the Garrick to create Trevenion in ‘‘ Robin Good- 
fellow.’ Last autumn, when Mr.Comyns Carr assumed the manage- 
ment of the Comedy, Mr. Brough joined his company and 
created the part of Ned Annesley in ‘‘ Sowing the Wind ;” 
an admirable performance, the excellence of which must be 
fresh in the minds of our readers. It was during the run 
of this piece that Miss Lizzie Webster became Mrs. Sydney 
Brough. At present the subject fof our notice is playing Sir 
Harry Chase in ‘Dick Sheridan,” a part altogether unworthy 
of his powers. 

It is but a short time since that we were congratulating 
ourselves. upon the fact that our playwrights had ceased to 
borrow from the French, and were trusting entirely to their own 
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invention. But latterly it seems to have occurred to the searchers 
after dramatic material that there is such a place as Germany, a 
land abounding not only in philosophers but also in dramatists. 
Very shortly we shall discover at the Haymarket what Mr. Louis 
Parker can make out of a German adaptation of one of Hans 
Christian Andersen’s fairy tales; but in the meantime Mrs. 
Charles Sim, a writer of short stories and a well-known amateur 
actress, has produced at St. George’s Hall, for copyright pur- 
poses, a play entitled ‘‘ The Serenade,’ which she has adapted 
from the one-act drama by Paul Heyse, entitled ‘‘ Donna 
Lucretia.” 





Miss Lizz1zE WEBSTER, whose portrait appears in the present 
number of the THEATRE, comes of a good theatrical stock, and is 
by relationship closely connected with the contemporary English 
stage. She is the granddaughter of Benjamin Webster, the well- 
known actor of a bygone generation, and former manager of the 
Adelphi Theatre. Mr. Ben Webster, of the St. James’s Theatre, 
is her brother, and Mrs. William Bell, better known as Miss 
Annie Webster, was a leading member of the St. James’s com- 
panyj during the reign of Messrs. Hare and Kendal; last, but 
not least, she is the wife of Mr. Sydney Brough, whose por- 
trait, with a sketch of his career, appears in the current issue of 
this magazine. Miss Webster obtained her first experience of 
acting with the Irving and Romany Amateur Dramatic Clubs, in 
the former of which she played a round of Shakesperian cha- 
racters. Her first professional appearance was at Terry’s 
Theatre, where she played for a time the name part in ‘“‘ Sweet 
Lavender.” She was next engaged by Mr. Hare for the Garrick, 
and played in ‘“‘ Dream Faces.” Later on, when ‘ Lady 
Bountiful ’” was produced, she was cast for the part of Melia, which 
she played with great success, proving herself to be an admirable 
comédienne. It was during her engagement at the Garrick that 
she had the honour of appearing, with the rest of Mr. Hare’s 
company, before the Prince of Wales at Sandringham, and 
before the Queen at Windsor, in “A Pair of Spectacles” and 
“A Quiet Rubber.” In the last revival of “‘ Brighton” at the 
Criterion she played Mrs. Carter,and ata revival of ‘“ Peril,” at 
the Haymarket, in May, 1892, she successfully impersonated 
Lucy. In September, 1893, she joined Mr. Alexander’s com- 
pany at the St. James’s, and acted as “ understudy” to Miss 
Maude Millett; and during the temporary absence of that lady 
appeared as Ellean with considerable success. Previous to this 
she had played Miss Chester’s part of Lady Orreyd, in the same 
play, for a period of six weeks. ‘ 
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New Plays 


Propucep anD Important Revivats in London, from February 16th, 
1894, to March 12, 1894. 


(Revivals are marked thus *) 


Feb. 17 ‘‘ Wapping Old Stairs,” comic opera, in two acts, by 
' Stuart Robinson, composed by Howard Talbot. 
First time in London. Vaudeville. 

» 17 “Tell Re-told,” operatic burlesque, in two acts, by H. 
W. Clapper and H. Walther, composed by Clement 
Locknane. Produced by amateurs. St. George’s 
Hall. 

» 19 ‘ Wet Paint,”. comedietta, in one act, by Frederic 

. Hay. Vaudeville. 

», 20* **Dan’l Druce,” drama, in three acts, by W. S. Gilbert. 
Prince of Wales’s. 

», 21 ‘The New Boy,” farcical comedy, in three acts, by 
Arthur Law. Terry’s. 

» 21 “The Gentleman Whip,” play, in one act, by H. M. 
Paull. Terry’s. 

» 23 “The Heirs of Rabourdin,” translated from the 
French of Emile Zola by Alexander Teixeira de 
Mattos. Opéra Comique. 

» 24* “The World,” drama, in five acts, by Paul Merritt, 
Henry Pettitt, and Augustus Harris. Princess’s. 

» 27* * As You Like It,” Shakespeare’s comedy. Performed 
entirely by ladies. Matinée. Prince of Wales’s. 

,, 27 ‘Once Upon a Time,” adaptation by Louis N. Parker 
of Fulda’s ‘Der Talisman.’ For copyright pur- 
poses. Haymarket. 

» 28 ‘Mrs. Dexter,” farcical comedy, in three acts, by J. 
H. Darnley. Strand. 

» 28 ‘* For Charity’s Sake,” comedy, in one act, by Charles 
Fawcett. Strand. 

» 28 ‘Dr. Palgrave,” drama, in four acts, by Lloyd Bryce. 
For copyright purposes. Globe. 

Mar.6 “The Best Man,” farce, in three acts, by Ralph 
Lumley. Toole’s. 
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Mar.10 “The Cotton King,” drama, in four acts, by Sutton 
Vane. Adelphi. 

» 10 ‘Go Bang,” musical farcical comedy, in two acts, 
words by Adrian Ross, music by Osmond Carr. 
Trafalgar Square. 

,, 12 ‘ Deadwood Dick,” drama, in five acts, by Paul Korrell. 
Pavilion. 

.,, 12* ‘ Formosa,” drama, in three acts, by Dion Boucicault. 
Lyric, Hammersmith. 

In the Provinces, from February 13th, 1894, to March, 1894 :— 

Feb..15 ‘The Mahatma,” comedy, in three acts, by Leopold 

a Montague. St. James’s Hall, Lichfield. 

» 17 ‘ Altogether,” farce, in one act, by Edward Dowsett. 
Town Hall, Edmonton. 

5» 21 “A Family Novelette,” farce, in one act, by E. Nesbit 
and Oswald Barron. Public Hall, New Cross. 

, 24 ‘The River of Life,” drama, in four acts, by Arthur 
Shirley and Benjamin Landeck. For copyright 
purposes. Grand, Hull. | 

,» 26 “Rogue Riley; or, the Four-Leaved Shamrock,” 
drama, in three acts, by E. C. Matthews. Her 
Majesty’s, Aberdeen. 

Mar. 5 “Her First Engagement,’’ comedietta, in one act, by 
Myra Swan. Theatre Royal, Middlesbrough. : 
»  « “A Man of the World,” drama, in four acis, by Louis 
: B. Goldman. Public Hall, Treharris. 


In Paris, from February 24th to March 18th, 1894 :— 
Feb. 23 ‘Une Journée Parlementaire,” comedy, in three acts, 
by Maurice Barres. Théatre Libre. 
_, 23 ‘Le Gentil Bernard ; ou, l’Art d’Aimer,”’ comedy, in 
five acts, by A. Dumanoir and F. Clairville. 
Variétés. 
,» 24 “Les Bandits de Paris,’ drama, in five acts, by 
Théodore Henry. République. 
> 24 ‘Le Ruban,” comedy, in three acts, by Georges 
Feydeau and Maurice Desvalliéres. Odéon. 
,, 27 “L’Image;” ~comedy, in three acts, by: Maurice 
Beaubourg. Theéatre de l’Giuvre. 
Mar. 8 ‘“‘Fanoche,” ‘vaudeville; in three acts, by Maurice 
Ordonneau. Nouveautés. 
-f, 18 ‘Madame la Commissaire,” vaudeville, ‘in three acts, 
by MM. Chivot and Bocage. Variétés. 





